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PRICE SUPPORT ON CERTAIN VARIETIES OF 
FLUE-CURED TOBACCO 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 6, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tosacco SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10: 15 a. m., in room 445, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Watkins M. Abbitt (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Ansirr. The meeting will come to order. 

We have called this meeting to discuss with officials from the 
Department of Agriculture, tobacco producers, and other people 
interested in the trade, aspects of the price support on certain varieties 
of flue-cured tobacco. We have with us Mr. Clarence Miller, Asso- 
ciate Administrator of the Commodity Stabilization Service; Mr. 
Joseph R. Williams, Director of the Tobacco Division, Commodity 
Stabilization Service; and other officials from the Department. I see 
that we also have a number of people interested in the production and 
sale of tobacco. 

We welcome Senator Thurmond of South Carolina, Congressman 
Scott, and our other tobacco friend from North Carolina, Congress- 
man Lennon, who is also interested in this matter. 

The meeting was called at the request of Congressman McMillan, a 
member of the subcommittee. I should like at this time to recognize 
Congressman McMillan for such statement as he cares to make. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. McMriuzian. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
recently visited South Carolina and happened to be in the State the 
day the market opened. I was down there for 4 days. There was 
much confusion and resentment over the manner of administration 
of the regulation which was promulgated by the Department of 
Agriculture pertaining to the outlawing of “blacklisted” tobacco, and 
I felt it necessary we call this meeting to find out from the Department 
if they were using their best efforts to outlaw this tobacco to the 
satisfaction of all persons concerned. The farmers in my district and, 
I believe, practically all the producers of tobacco in the Sixth District 
of South Carolina are very much disappointed over the manner in 
which this regulation is being enforced. First, they cannot under- 
stand how tobacco experts can be trained in 3 days or 2 weeks. Next, 
they cannot understand why the big tobacco companies are not per- 
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mitted to bid on this tobacco and why the Government is having to 
purchase all this blacklisted tobacco. There are a number of other 
problems that I shall mention later on today. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Tobacco Subcommittee, my special 
reason for urging the committee to have this hearing was the fact 
that I found a state of confusion existing among the farmers, ware- 
housemen, and the public in general. I came to the conclusion that 
this confusion and dissatisfaction existing among the farmers was a 
result of a regulation issued by the Department ‘of Agriculture call- 
ing for the enforcement of certain types of tobacco by variety rather 

than by grade. 

The people in my State deeply resent the so-called tobacco police- 
men entering the tobacco fields without their permission and cutting 
down and breaking leaves off of stalks of tobacco. I, and I believe 
the majority of the House Agriculture Committee, requested at the 
Agriculture Committee meeting that was held here in Washington 
on December 3 that this regulation be enforced by grade rather than 
by variety, as we could foresee the confusion and dissatisfaction that, 
is existing among the farmers today. The farmers in my State have 
complied with this regulation approximately 9914 percent; however, 
the entire farm population is disturbed and distressed over the fact 
that the Department of Agriculture has granted its authority to have 
the tobacco fields in South Carolina and the other surrounding flue- 
cured States policed by inspectors with 3 days’ training. 

They are further disturbed over the fact that the old-line tobacco 
companies are not bidding on this tobacco when it is understood from 
reliable sources that this type of tobacco is in demand by the ma- 
jority of the manufacturers of cigarettes. We all fee] that there is 
some conspiracy between either the ws cealideaenin and the tobaeco 
buyers or the Department of Agriculture, the warehousemen, and the 
tobacco companies in an effort to see that all the tobacco is purchased 
by the Stabilization Corporation and will later be purchased by the 
tobacco companies at a lower price than they could purchase same on 
the warehouse floor. 

We are also distressed over the fact that the tobacco companies 
are not paying the differential they should give the farmers between 
tied and untied tobacco. We also feel that the Federal tobacco grad- 
ers are not grading the tobacco high enough since the tobacco com- 
panies are purchasing this tobacco at an average of 5 or 6 cents above 
the support price. 

T am ‘submitting a number of letters and telegrams I have received 
on this subject and hope that this meeting will cause the tobacco com- 
panies, the Department of Agriculture and the warehousemen to take 
a greater interest in seeing that the farmer is treated as a human being 
and is paid what he justly deserves for his tobacco. 

(Without objection by the chairman the letters and telegrams re- 
ferred to above are inserted in the record at this point :) 


PrepMont LEAF Tosacco Co., INCc., 
Winston-Salem, N.C., July 31, 1957. 


Congressman JoHN L. McMIZLan, 
House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear ConGRESSMAN McMitian: While flying from Bangkok to Djakarta on a 
recent business trip, I had the pleasure of reading an article entitled “Cotton 
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Fiasco” in the April 8 issue of Newsweek, which was written by Mr. Henry Haz- 
litt. My interest in this article was aroused because of the fact that the American 
leaf tobacco export situation is fast approaching a similar condition as that of 
the cotton fiasco. 

For the past 50 years or so, American leaf tobacco exporters have, through 
their efforts and investments, made Virginia flue-cured and burley leaf tobacco 
the favorite tobacco for cigarettes throughout the world. For a number of years 
now, our Government has increased their control over this agricultural com- 
modity and as a result of their shortsighted policy regarding the export of this 
product and continued increase of price support, have finally placed the Amer- 
ican exporters in a very serious situation. 

At least once a year, I make a trip around the world on behalf of Piedmont Leaf 
Tobacco Co. seeking more export markets for American leaf tobacco. However, 
during the past 2 years, it has become increasingly difficult to interest foreign 
customers in American leaf tobacco due to the ever-increasing price of same. 

At the present time, we have in the States approximately 650 million pounds 
of surplus Virginia flue-cured leaf tobacco which the Government has taken 
under the price-support program. It is my understanding the purchase of this 
tobacco is financed with Commodity Credit funds. In my opinion, much of this 
tobacco could be sold to foreign countries provided the price could be made com- 
petitive. However, “the powers that be” apparently refuse to adjust the price 
on this tobacco and even continue to raise the price on newly acquired stocks. 
Another year or so of such a policy will, in my opinion, reduce exports of Amer- 
ican leaf tobacco from several hundred million pounds per year to a mere trickle. 

In the meantime, South Africa, India, Communist China and others having 
started growing Virginia flue-cured types of tobacco are gradually taking over 
our markets. Truly, they must think us a group of absolute fools as we more 
or less hand them the whole deal on a silver platter. 

Thousands of tobacco workers in the South depend on their livelihood from the 
processing and packing of leaf tobacco for export. Millions of dollars are spent 
each year and much of it with American shipping lines for ocean freight on this 
product to foreign countries. Is all of this to be thrown down the drain when our 
foreign competitors take over the majority of our markets? 

Formerly, about one-third of all of the money spent on the tobacco auction 
markets was spent for leaf tobacco that went overseas. An attempt has been 
made to hold this trade by exporting tobacco under Public Law 480 which covers 
several surplus agricultural commodities. However, some countries are already 
failing to take their allocations of leaf tobacco due to high prices. 

Foreign cigarette manufacturers definitely want to continue using American 
leaf tobacco, but this year, I have found them more pessimistic than ever regard- 
ing the possibility of obtaining stocks due to ever-increasing prices. As a result, 
they are now heavily buying substitutes from South Africa, India, Communist 
China, and others. Once our present foreign markets are lost, it will be most 
difficult to regain them. 

Acreage reductions during the past few years in the burley areas (Kentucky 
and Tennessee) have all but eliminated the export of this type of tobacco due to 
forced short stocks and high prices. The Department of Agriculture this year 
again reduced the acreage of Virginia flue-cured leaf 20 percent. This reduction 
figure will be further raised by tobacco land going into the soil bank and adverse 
weather conditions experienced in some areas, so it appears that the Virginia 
flue-cured export market is headed in the same direction as the burley. 

A large percentage of the surplus 650 million pounds of Virginia flue-cured 
leaf that we now have on hand in the States is an undesirable type which is not 
in demand by domestic or foreign cigarette manufacturers at the high price it is 
now quoted. However, it might be sold overseas if priced in line with world 
competition. 

The Department of Agriculture has been aware of this fact for at least 2 years, 
but continued to support the price of this type of tobacco. It now appears that 
they have awakened and will this year support the undesirable types at only 
one-half of parity, or support price. However, the fact remains that they are 
stuck with this large quantity of leaf tobacco and it appears that they and their 
coworkers wish to force the domestic and foreign cigarette manufacturers into 
buying this tobacco by continually reducing the leaf tobacco production in the 
south. They may be able to eventually sell it to the domestic manufacturers but 
not to foreign countries for the prices asked. 
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Now that a policy has been adopted whereby farmers will be encouraged to 
plant standard variety tobaccos only, it would seem advisable to give considerable 
thought to the following in the interest or protecting our foreign markets: 

1. Is it a fact that the mandatory support of 90 percent of parity contributes 
to the loss of foreign trade? 

2. Certain grades are selling at auction far above the support level, while other 
less desirable grades are being purchased by Government-financed organizations 
at prices far above their true market value and as a result being held for indefi- 
nite periods of time at the expense of taxpayers. Is such a practice a sound 
business policy ? 

8. Is it necessary and good for all segments of the trade for the Government 
to finance the purchase of millions of pounds of leaf tobacco when the average 
auction price is substantially above the support level. And is it wise to spend 
taxpayers dollars on such a program? 

After some of my trips abroad, I return home with the idea that some of our 
Government agencies seem to want to give our export markets to foreign coun- 
tries, which in some cases, are our enemies. I understand you are very active 
on matters and legislatives pertaining to leaf tobacco productions, etc., and would 
appreciate having your views on the present tobacco fiasco. 

In closing, may I say that considerable thought and planning should be given 
our export markets at the earliest possible moment. 

Yours very truly, 
J.C. RICHARDSON. 


LAKE City, 8. C., August 2, 1957. 
Hon. JoHn L. McMILian, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR JOHNNY: I am sorry I did not see you while you were in town for the 
opening sale. I see where you are going to have a hearing on this blacklisted job 
so I thought I would tell you something I saw in one of the warehouses here. 
A farmer brought in a small load of the unwanted kind. Somehow it got on 
the floor with a white ticket on it and was sold, all bought by the company. 
Before tne farmer got his check the office found it out and stopped payment for it. 

It was put out again on yesterday’s sale and sold for 44 cents per pound loss. 

Hope you and your family are just fine. Hope to see you some time when 
you are down this way. 

Tam, 

Your friend, 
JOHN W. KING. 


Lyp14, 8. C., August 2, 1957. 
Hon. JoHN L. McMILLAN, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak JOHN: Enclosed you will find a photostatic copy of analysis of tobacco 
sample taken from my farm by the Government “gestapo police,’’ which 
shows by their own analysis it is higher in nitrogen and nicotine than other 
acceptable varieties. It doesn’t make sense under our form of Government that 
1 should be penalized so severely when by their own test I have grown a tobacco 
that the companies want. 

One tobacco buyer told me that he could use practically every pile of my 
tobacco if it didn’t have the striped card attached. 

I hope this will be of some help to you in your hearing Tuesday in your efforts 
to have this striped card removed. 

With kindest regards. 

Yours very truly, 


Virert GALLOWAY. 
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DARLINGTON, 8. C., August 8, 1957. 
Hon. JoHN L. McMILLAN, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN McMirian: I am sure that you are familiar with the 
tobacco situation concerning the so-called discount varieties. We farmers appre- 
ciate the work that you are now doing in this connection. 

I am one of the few farmers who planted one of these varieties for the follow- 
ing reasons. My land is infested with various tobacco diseases and the 139 of 
the discount variety family is very disease resistant, so that 3 years ago when 
the seed of 139 was made available to the public, I was advised by the Extension 
Department to plant this variety. This I did and found it just about disease- 
proof and the best variety I had planted. This year I planted 139, knowing that 
our efficient Agriculture Department in Washington made it clear that it would 
be supported at only 50 percent of parity. However, they did not state that 
it would be identified on the warehouse floor. Also I did not know of the very 
unfair agreement with the various tobacco companies to pass it up so that they 
could gobble it up later at a low price. 

I am hoping that something can be done about the situation. If something 
is not done to check the speed limit of those elephant-riding morons in the 
Agriculture Department in Washington, we little farmers had just as well turn 
our donkeys to pasture and quit. 

I have only 7 acres of tobacco allotment on 225 acres of cleared land and 
it will just about ruin me to have to practically lose it. 

We farmers hope that you will continue to strive to do what you think is 
best for us tobacco boys and wish you much success in the efficient operation 
of the duties of your office. 

Yours very truly, 
W. H. PRIVETTE. 


STATE OF SouTH CAROLINA, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Columbia, August 5, 1957. 
Hon. JoHN L. McMILLAN, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. MoMiILian: I wish to take this means to thank you for your great 
effort to help the tobacco growers of South Carolina and I trust that the hearing 
before your committee tomorrow afternoon may afford some relief. 

I am sure you are aware of the fact that the tobacco growers after having 
taken the 20 percent reduction forced upon them by the Secretary of Agriculture 
and unfavorable seasons has resulted in more than a 30 percent cut in their 
production is going to force many of the small farmers out of business unless 
there is some relief in the prices. 

I would respectfully urge you to request the Department of Agriculture to 
investigate the complete tobacco situation as the prices in Georgia of untied 
tobacco are averaging within 1 or 2 cents per pound of what they are in South 
Carolina of graded and tied tobacco; thereby causing some farmers the added 
expense of hauling their tobacco to Georgia, also costing the South Carolina 

yarehousemen a great deal of tobacco that they would sell here. The farmers 
wonder why the Government will support untied and ungraded tobacco in 
Georgia and at the same time will not in South Carolina. 

Let me again thank you for your interest and with kindest personal regards, 

I remain, 
Yours very truly, 
J. EUGENE ALTMAN. 


MANNING, 8. C. August 7, 1957. 
Hon. Jonn L. McMILLAN, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: We appreciate your efforts to improve the tobacco situation. In 
this connection, I would like to pass along this bit of information to you: 
Yesterday (August 6) I was on the tobacco market at Statesboro, Ga. (farmers’ 
warehouse). I saw a Government grader grade 3 piles of tobacco 58 cents— 
no buyer bid on it, and it should have gone into the stabilization at 58 cents; but 
that same grader came back and marked all 3 piles down to 55 cents and the ware- 
houseman took it for 55 cents. 
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I thought you might add this to the other crooked deals that are being 
investigated. 


Yours truly, 
R. F. Horron. 


AMERICAN SUPPLIERS, INC., 


Durham, N. C., August 8, 1957. 
Hon. JoHn L. McMILuLan, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: Your letter of August 2, addressed to director of the American 
Tobacco Co., Reidsville, N. C., has been referred to me for attention from our 
New York office. 

I have just returned to my office this morning from an extended tour of the 
southern markets and regret very much that we did not receive notice of your 
meeting on August 6. 

On my recent trip I found the Georgia growers were marketing their finest 
curings of leaf tobacco while South Carolina sales have been made up principally 
of primings and low-grade lugs. I feel confident that when better curings of 


South Carolina tobacco show up on the market, it will reflect in the market 
average. 


With kindest regards, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 


J.R. Hutcuines, Jr., President. 


Muttitns, 8. C., August 2, 1957. 
Congressman JOHN L. McMILLAN, 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Herewith copy of telegram sent to tobacco-buying companies. Farmers in 
our area and throughout the entire tobacco-growing section of our State are 
asking questions that we cannot answer. Will you please help us supply the 
proper information? 

Questions 

No. 1: We raised the type and varieties of tobacco wanted by the companies. 
Why do they fail to buy at a fair price? 

No. 2: Why aren’t we being paid for grading and tying? 

No. 8: Why is loose tobacco in Georgia selling higher than tied tobacco in 
South Carolina? 

No. 4: Do the tobacco companies want South Carolina tobacco sold loose? 

Please advise. 

MULLINS WAREHOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
W. H. DaANIet, Jr., President. 


Ditton, 8. C., August 5, 1957. 
Hon. JoHN L. McMILLAN, 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

We are gratified that you are bringing the tobacco situation before the sub- 
committee and feel sure that the final result will give the farmers the benefits 
they are entitled to under the program. We feel very deeply that the blacklisting 
of varieties could possibly mean the doom of a program that has worked so well. 
We feel that tobacco should sell on its own merits and not on the basis of taking 
it from the farmers and giving it to the tobacco companies. We should be able 
to sell tobacco on a free auction. It is with regret that we cannot attend the 
hearing Tuesday but should you need us at any future time please call on us. 

Grorce L. ROGERS, 
LAWREN W. FLoyp. 


Mottitnsg, 8S. C. 
Re hearing on Blacklisted Varieties of Tobacco, to be held August 6. 
Hon. JoHn L. MCMILLAN, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
If there is a conspiracy between the tobacco companies and USDA we 
think there is discrimination on the part of the companies between tobacco 
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sold loose and tobacco which has been graded and tied. We urge you to inves- 
tigate the possibility of collusion on the part of the tobacco companies to depress 
prices on the South Carolina markets. 

The Georgia market closed the week just ended with an average of $57.33 
per hundred; the highest average in the history of the Georgia tobacco market. 
South Carolina closed the week ending with an average of $53.26 per hundred. 
All surveys indicate South Carolina has the best quality of tobacco it has had 
in 10 years. Where is the differential for grading and tying. The conduct of 
the tobacco companies leads us to think there is collusion. Certainly there is 
discrimination. We urge you to look into the reason for the depressed prices 
in South Carolina. 

Ed Spivey, J. Lide Huggins, Victor H. McRae, J. C. Reaves, Jr., 
Franklin B. Johnson, Harmon Hardwick, George G. Poole, Jr., 
William G. Smith, T. J. Altman, G. A. Johnson, Jr., J. L. Price, 
W. D. Atkinson, Munson Harrelson, Ernest Drew, B. N. Ander- 
son, W. V. McMillan, Geo. R. McMillan, J. Derham Lewis, J. C. 
Harrelson, M. L. Cribb, Roy Cribb, H. B. Harrington, David K. 
Page, A. C. Harrington, H. FE. Dew, C. M. Mayers, Paul McMillan, 
J. K. MeMillan, Maleolm H. McMillan, N. Bryant Cooper, John P. 
Cooper, Franklin B. Cooper, L. F. Lewis, M. B. Barfield, Dock 
Hooks, Lonnie Owens, M. C. Bryan, Lacy Edwards, Jr., J. C. 
Atkinson, Jr., Joseph J. McMillan, George Russell McMillan. 


MULLINS, 8. C., August 2, 1957. 
Hon. Joun L. MCMILLAN, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak Strr: I am a tobacco grower with 40 years experience growing, handling, 
selling; and also I have followed the sales of tobacco for 9 or 10 years. I don’t 
claim to be no expert, but I do know that the farmers of South Carolina and 
North Carolina are not getting what they should for all the extra trouble and 
expense that we have to go through with. I sold tobacco at Vidalia, Ga., Monday, 
July 29, for $60 average. I sold 11 piles ungraded and untied for $63 per hun- 
dred. The tobacco was graded C—5-L; the support price was 58 cents. The same 
grade of tobacco was selling in Mullins, Tuesday, July 30, for 64 cents. I sold 
several piles P-4-L and P-4—-F for 54 cents to 60 cents; that same tobacco was 
selling in Mullins for around 46 cents. 

By the way my average on the Georgia market was net above warehouse 
charges and commission fees and $1.25 hauling charges; South Carolina tobacco 
averaged $54.46 gross on opening day. Also I would like to say that the 
tobacco on Georgia warehouse floors looked like scrap beside the tobacco 
on South Carolina floors on opening day. As you probably know the farmers 
income has dropped 33 percent since 1951 and what he has to buy has in- 
creased practically that much. I am hoping you all can do something about 
the matter that will help the tobacco growers out of this price squeeze. You 
are at liberty to use this letter in any way you see fit. One other thing and 
I will close; I had a tobacco grader or inspector to tell me that the tobacco on 
South Carolina markets was not properly graded as it should be. What should be 
C—2-L they were grading it C-4—-L. Let me know if I can be of any help to you in 
your fight for the farmers. 

Yours respectfully, 
D. B. STANTON, Sr. 


OLANTA, 8. C., August 2, 1957. 
Hon, JoHN L. McMILLAN, 


Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Sie: I read your article in the paper today about the unwanted tobacco 
that was being put on the market. I don’t think it is unwanted by no one but 
the Stabilization. I think they want it to speculate on. They will sell it to the 
company, so why not let the farmer sell it. 

I was by your office July 30 to see you but your secretary told me you had to go 
go back to Washington, and I am sorry I did not get to see you. 

I am a farmer and I live in Florence County and they say I have some mixed 
tobacco and they want me to take a “blue card.” I don’t mind taking the blue 
eard but don’t label my tobacco different from the rest of it. If the buyers can’t 
tell the difference, I don’t think they should be buying tobacco. The buyers will 
buy it if the Stabilization will take the striped card off of it. 
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When the Stabilization warned the farmers not to plant the unwanted variety, 
they didn’t say anything about putting a different card on it, on the floor. They 
said you would have to sell it on a blue card and take one-half the support price. 
They didn’t mention anything about what the buyers would pay for it. Put the 
same card on all tobacco and if the Stabilization gets it then give the farmer 
one-half support price for what they get. 

I think the farmers are getting a rotten deal and we got to have some one to 
help us and I think, Mr. McMillan you are the one that can do it. 

I don’t know whether to sell my tobacco or wait and see what will be done 
about it. Please inform me what to do if you have time. I really hope you can 
do something about it real soon. They have all my other cards held up until I 
sell the mixed tobacco. 

I don’t think the graders are doing us any good this year. They will grade 
a pile of tobacco 25 or 30 cents and it will bring 60 or 65 cents and that will hap- 
pen with the mixed tobacco. They will grade a basket 40 cents and I will get 
20 cents and they will sell it to the company for 60 or 65 cents and that is not 
right. 

Hoping you can be of some assistance to me, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
Wier A. DEFEE. 


Ditton, 8. C., August 5, 1957. 
Hon. JoHN L. McMILLAN, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mc: Here in the border belt we are very much dissatisfied with tobacco 
prices. I am sure you have heard this story many times in the past few days. 

I am loyal to the Dillon tobacco market and believe we have just as good 
market in Dillon as you will find in this belt. Grade for grade I think tobacco 
sells just as high here as it does on any other market. 

But the plain fact is that for some unknown reason major tobacco companies 
for 2 or 3 years have discriminated against us in favor of Georgia. Both last 
vear and this year—in order to make a test—I divided some barns of tobacco, 
selling one-half tied in South Carolina and the other half loose leaf in Georgia. 
On both occasions the loose leaf brought just as much or a little more than the 
tied and graded tobacco brought in Dillon. 

I do not know what steps we should take to sell looseleaf tobacco in South 
Carolina, but we have now reached the point, it is a must if we continue to op- 
erate markets at home. 

I am sure you have often heard that expression, “We are in the hands of the 
Philistines.” This is literally true on the kind of deal we are now getting. 

Another thing that is very noticeable this season is the fact that Govern- 
ment graders are not putting a true grade on tobacco. I have known of instances 
where tobacco was graded to sell for 30 cents to 35 cents a pound and the com- 
panies paid 55 cents to 60 cents. While it is true that practically no tobacco 
is going into Stabilization Corporation this year it does seem that the Govern- 
ment is cbligated to grade this tobacco at its true value. I have heard much 
complaint on this score. 

Frankly speaking there is so much dissatisfaction with tobacco prices, dic- 
tatorial controls, ete. I doubt if an election was held today that farmers would 
again vote for the program. Maybe Washington is trying to kill the whole 
control program. Certainly they are going to succeed if some changes are not 
made. 

I just thought that I would pass my views along to you. 

With my best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, : 
STEED STACKHOUSE, 


Mr. Axzerrr. Thank you, Congressman McMillan, for that state 
ment. I know that the officials of the Department are glad to hear 
that, so they will have something that they can go into when we call 
on them. 

It had been my idea that we would call on the officials of the De- 
partment first, but we are honored this morning that the Senator from 
South Carolina, Mr. Thurmond, could come by and meet with us. 
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Senator Thurmond, we shall be glad to hear from you at this time. 
I know you represent so ably the State of South Carolina and all of 
our people, and we are indeed privileged to have you with us. 


STATEMENT OF HON. STROM THURMOND, UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Senator THurmMonpb. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I am 
glad to be here. I shall have to leave after a while and go over to the 
Senate, but I hope to get back to hear as much of the presentation to- 
day as possible. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate your courtesy, and I want to thank you 
for the opportunity of appearing here this morning to testify on some 
of the major problems confronting our tobacco growers in South 
Carolina. I hope the subcommittee will give most careful attention 
to the testimony which will be presented by the representatives of our 
South Carolina tobacco growers during the hearing while our officials 
are here. Incidentally, there may be others here, but I have noticed 
in the room this morning: Mr. Hugh Agnew, the capable president of 
the South Carolina Farm Bureau and one of the best informed men 
on agricultural matters, I think, throughout the whole country. Mr. 
J. M. Lewis, our tobacco specialist in “South Carolina. Mr. Robert 
Coker, a plant breeder, whose aed was also a very distinguished 
and able plant breeder. And Dr. C. Hoyt Rogers, who has had tre- 
mendous experience in plant heedtiae and research, and in extension, 
and is one of our agricultural leaders of the Nation. 

We are fortunate in having with us these gentlemen who have been 
in close touch with the situation in South Carolina and who will be 
able to furnish us with firsthand information on the effects that these 
problems are having on the individual tobacco growers. 

Congressman McMillan, a distinguished member of this subcom- 
mittee, represents South Carolina’s largest tobacco-producing district. 
He has been representing this district for approximately 19 years, 
and he is, therefore, most familiar with the problems of our tobacco 
farmers. He has always manifested a deep interest in the welfare of 
these farmers and the tobacco industry in South Carolina. I am sure 
he will have some enlightening facts to present to the subcommittee 
during this hearing. 

Tobacco markets in South Carolina opened on Tuesday of last week; 
since that date I have received a number of strong complaints from 
growers who feel they are being discriminated against by the tobacco 
companies. 

These growers are greatly concerned about the lack of a price dif- 
ferential between tied and loose tobacco. They have reported to me 
that for a period of several years they have been encouraged to tie their 
tobacco, with the general understanding that they would be com- 
pensated for this additional expense. I have also been told that the 
tobacco companies could not handle the entire South Carolina tobacco 
crop unless a substantial portion of it was tied. 

I feel, therefore, that it is grossly unfair to these farmers to be 
encouraged and practically required to go to the additional expense 
of having their tobacco tied, and then arrive at the market to discover 
that no price differential is being shown between tied and loose to- 
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bacco. Many South Carolina tobacco growers have been hauling their 
tobacco more than 200 miles to Georgia markets where they receive 
the same price for loose tobacco that is being paid for tied tobacco on 
the South Carolina markets. It has even been reported to me that 
in some instances loose tobacco on the Georgia markets has brought 
6 cents more per pound than has tied tobacco on the South Carolina 
markets. 

The Department of Agriculture informed me yesterday that his- 
torically tobacco prices have reflected a differential in favor of those 
farmers who incurred the additional expense of tying their tobacco. 
In fact, the support price on tobacco provides for a 5-cent-per-pound 
differential between loose and tied tobacco. It appears, however, that 
under the present circumstances the price differential is working in 
reverse on our South Carolina farmers. 

In view of these facts, I find it easy to understand why our tobac- 
co growers feel they are being discriminated against. I would urge, 
therefore, that the earliest possible consideration be given to a com- 
plete investigation of this situation. I have several communications 
which I have received on this subject, and I request that they be in- 
cluded in the record of this hearing at this point in my remarks. 

Mr. Apsirr. Without objection, we shall be glad to have that done. 

(The communications referred to follow :) 


CoLuMBIA, 8. C., August 1, 1957 
Hon. J. Srrom THURMOND, 
The Senate Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Tobacco prices in South Carolina on all grades are too low. Although opening 
prices appear slightly higher than 1956 the first offerings last year were low 
grade. 1957 crop far superior, and quality of this year’s crop the best in 10 years. 
Cost-price index higher and opening prices do not reflect raised support prices. 
Therefore, 1957 prices no better than 1956. Differential being paid for grading 
and tying definitely inadequate. Growers not only dissatisfied but are demand- 
ing official investigation. At much personal sacrifice farmers are meeting your 
demands for reduced stocks of special varieties. You are dutybound to recognize 
this in an immediate price rise and premium for grading and tying. Please advise 
at once above wire sent to all tobacco companies this date. 

WILLIAM L. HARRELSON, 
Commissioner of Agriculture 


LAKE City, 8S. C., August 1, 1957 
Senator J. Strom THURMOND, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Companies not showing differential between tied and loose tobacco. Situa- 
tion here very serious. Strongly urge you to advise companies that unless an im- 
mediate differential is shown, you will start an investigation at once. 

M. H. Mellett, Richard Smith, W. C. Kelly, S. P. McKenzie, Joe 
Lynch, Bruce Adams, L. A. Hanna, George A. Lawrence, T. W. 
Graham, R. M. Stucky, Robert Gamble, Henry Smith, L. D. Gause, 
A. C. Sauls, O. W. McDaniel, Carl G. Webster, R. F. Epps, A. D. 
Rodgers, J. D. Rodgers, E. E. Span, W. D. Fitch, 0. L. MeClam, 
: T. Askins, Clarence Bragdon, C. I. Daniel, W. W. Lee, C. T 
Lee, R. D. Lee, J. W. McElveen, M. C. Feigan, J. O. Spring, Liston 
Melton, Walter Rogers, Liston Powell, C. J. Lynch, Earl W. Rouse, 
R. W. Poston, J. L. Yarbrough, Carl Mims, Charlie Lee, D. H. 
Tomlinson, W. E. Wilson, Luther J. Carraway, L. W. McElveen, 
G. B. Vause, B. E. Vause, W. J. Vause, D. C. Coward, Alpho Coker 
L. H. Driggers, Cecil Coker, B. T. Prosser, S. J. Matthews, W. J. 
Tarte, K. E. Smith. 
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KINGSTREE, 8. C., August 5, 1957. 
Hon. J. Strom THURMOND, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


DEAR Mr. THURMOND: Thus far this season the Four Warehouse in Kingstree 
has sold a total of 927,158 pounds of tobacco for $509,314.45 at an average of 
$54.92. This is one of the highest averages in the State, but below Georgia- 
Florida average of $56.45. Having farmed all my life, I know the quality is very 
good this year. Unless we have the understood 5-cent increase over Georgia, 
I fear that this market will have to go looseleaf or cease operation. With 
personal regards, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
LANUE FLoyp, 
Farmer and Lawyer, 
Sales Supervisor of Kingstree Tobacco Market. 

Senator Tuurmonp. One of these, Mr. Chairman, is from Mr. Wil- 
liam L. Harrelson, commissioner of agriculture of South Carolina. 
His communication is short, and I might read it. 

Tobacco prices in South Carolina on all grades are too low. Although opening 
prices appear slightly higher than 1956 the first offerings last year were low 
grade. 1957 crop far superior and quality of this year’s crop the best in 10 years. 
Cost-price index higher and opening prices do not reflect raised support prices. 
Therefore, 1957 prices no better than 1956. Differential being paid for grading 
and tying definitely inadequate. Growers not only dissatisfied but are demanding 
official investigation. At much personal sacrifice farmers are meeting your de- 
mands for reduced stocks of special varieties. You are duty bound to recognize 
this in an immediate price rise and premium for grading and tying. Please ad- 
vise at once. Above wire sent to all tobacco companies this date. 

I shall place the entire communication in the record. 

Here is a wire signed by 55 tobacco growers from Lake City, from 

; =) . 5 . 
1 section alone. 

Companies not showing differential between tied and loose tobacco. Situation 
here very serious. Strongly urge you to advise companies that, unless an im- 
mediate differential is shown, you will start an investigation at once. 

In the fall of 1955, I received complaints from South Carolina that 
certain varieties of tobacco were being downgraded for the purpose 
of Government loan support prices. I immediately conferred with 
officials at the Department of Agriculture and received assurances that 
it was not contemplated that any change would be made in the policy 
of fixing price-support levels on the basis of the grade of tobacco. 

However, on September 18, 1956, the Department of Agriculture 
made an announcement outlawing three of the leading varieties of 
tobacco being planted in South Carolina. 

Communications received from tobacco growers in my State indi- 
cated at that time that this order would result in a serious reduction in 
their income. They stated also that the order would result in the 
Agriculture Department’s sending inspectors to run rampant over our 
tobacco fields trying to discover the blacklisted varieties for labeling 
purposes. You will find that their fears were well grounded, Mr. 
Chairman, when you hear the testimony of the South Carolina wit- 
nesses who will follow me. 

I am told that tobacco companies have bid on some lots of tobacco, 
discovering later that the Agriculture Department had subsequently 
tagged the tobacco as a blacklisted variety. The companies then re- 
fused to accept the tobacco and the farmers had to place their tobacco 
in the Government loan at 50 percent of the price-support level. 

Additionally, the Agriculture Department has been sending what 
our people call 3-day inspectors into the fields to snoop and check 
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on our tobacco farmers. Mr. Chairman, our farmers resent this method 
of enforcing a policy which is based on the erroneous assumption that 
tobacco price-support levels should be determined on the basis of 
variety rather than grade. Aside from this, Mr. Chairman, our 
people in South Carolina are getting a bit weary these days over 
attempts by the Federal Government to further regiment and regulate 
our lives. 

I understand the objective of the Department is an effort at re- 
ducing the tobacco surplus and also to bring about an increased supply 
of heavier bodied, more flavorful tobacco. However, I do not believe 
the De ‘partment should have attempted to attain this objective in this 
manner. To borrow an oft-repeated phrase from the tobacco industry, 
men who know tobacco best will tell you that tobacco should be classi- 
fied on the basis of grade and not variety. 

Although the Department states that it eannot accurately grade the 
varieties of tobacco which it has outlawed, there are a number of to- 
bacco experts, including those at Clemson Agricultural College, the 
A. and M. College in South Carolina, who disagree with the De- 
partment. They hold the view that these varieties of tobacco can be 
eraded ace urately enough to serve the purposes of fixing price-support 
levels. 

In fact, the dean of agriculture at Clemson, Dr. M. D. Farrar, has 
submitted a statement to the Agriculture en which points 
out that tests made by experts at Clemson proved the outlawed South 
Carolina varieties of tobacco to be superior to other varieties tested 
there. 

Mr. Chairman, I commend your subcommittee for launching this 
worthwhile investigation. I hope that your studies on tobaeco 
problems will result in legislation that will provide simple justice for 
our tobacco growers. I believe that two steps can be taken by your 
subcommittee which will go a long way toward providing this justice. 

i irst, I recommend that your subcommittee look into the matter of 
price differentials for _ and loose tobacco while conducting this in- 
vestigation. Secondly, I recommend that in the course of this inves- 
tigation you give most serious consideration to the feasibility of amend- 
ing the law ‘relating to the grading of tobacco so as to remove the 
discretionary authority now vested in the Secretary of Agriculture. 
i want to urge, however, that it be taken into consideration th: at plant- 
ing dates vary in different sections and that if a change is made im the 
law the effective date should be fixed so as not to discriminate against 
the planters of any section. 

Mr. Chairman, again I want to thank you and the members of this 
subcommittee for your zealousness in going into the problems of the 
tobacco farmers. I do not know that I have come in contact with any 
group who are more discontented and dissatisfied than the tobacco 
farmers at this time. I personally think there is great merit in their 
complaint, and that is the only reason I am here this morning. 

I want to thank you, Mr. C hairman, for your interest in this matter, 
and we shall appreciate the consideration given by your subcommittee. 
Knowing of your fine record as a Congressman who so ably represents 
his district, I am sure that you will look carefully into this matter and 
scrutinize these problems which are vexing the tobacco farmers of this 
country. 


of _ 


96054 
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Mr. Ansrrr. We thank you very much, Senator, for your fine state- 
ment. We appreciate your helpfulness. We thank you for being with 
us, and we hope that you can remain with us. 

Senator Trurmonp. I will stay as long as I can, but if you will ex- 
cuse me, I shall leave when the Senate convenes. 

Mr. Assrrr. The fine and able chairman of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee is with us. Mr. Chairman, would you care to make a statement 
at this time or would you prefer to hear from the Department? 

Mr. Cootry. I think I would prefer to listen first. 

Mr. Aspsirr. Mr. McMillan, do you wish to add anything? 

Mr. McMiixan. Not at this point. 

Mr. Assirr. We have with us Mr. Joseph R. Williams, Director, 
Tobacco Division, Commodity Stabilization Service, United States 
Department of Agriculture. Mr. Williams, I deeply appreciate your 
coming over here ‘this morning. You always have been most helpful 
and cooperative with this committee. I know of your deep interest 
in the tobacco program and the tobacco farmer and the welfare of 
our people. We should like to hear from you at this time, if you will. 

I might add that we have Mr. Clarence Miller, Associate Adminis- 
trator, re ‘ommodity Stabilization Service. I thought we might hear 
from Mr. Williams first. We appreciate so much your coming over 
here, and we thank you for your cooperation and assistance. You are 
always most cooperative with our committee, and I know that you 
have the welfare of the people, the growers, and the entire program at 
heart. 

Mr. Mitirr. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF JOE R. WILLIAMS, DIRECTOR, TOBACCO DIVISION, 
COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE, UNITED STATES DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. WititaMs. I am Joe R. Williams, Director, Tobacco Division, 
Commodity Stabilization Service, United States Department of Agri- 
culture. I appreciate very much the opportunity to appear before this 
committee in order to explain what has been done and what is being 
done with respect to price support on certain varieties of flue- cured 
tobacco at one-half of the regular price support rate. 

The problem with which we are concerned arose in 1955, at which 
time significant quantities of flue-cured tobacco of varieties which tend 
to produce tobacco low in flavor and aroma began appearing on the 
auction markets. In 1956, it is estimated that from 40 to 60 percent 
of the entire flue-cured tobacco crop was of these varieties; namely, 
Coker 139, Coker 140, and Dixie Bright 244. These new varieties 
were seminar attractive to farmers because they are resistant to 
many diseases, and produce greater than average y ields per acre. 

As a result of the production of this tobacco in 1955 and 1956, it 
became evident that our foreign market, which accounts for up to 40 
percent of the flue-cured tobacco disappearance, was in dire jeopardy. 
Many foreign users of substantial quantities of United States flue- 
cured tobacco complained that this tobacco did not have the flavor 
and aroma traditionally found in United States tobacco. They in- 
formed officials of the Department of Agriculture that they would be 
unable to continue purchasing their requirements from this country 
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unless growers produced tobacco having adequate flavor and aroma. 
Flue-cured tobacco having neutral characteristics is available through- 
out the world, generally at prices lower than prices of United States 
tobacco and it is only natural to expect that foreign buyers will fill 
their requirements elsewhere unless the tobacco we produce here in 
this country is superior. 

This problem was further aggravated by a shift in the domestic 
demand for flue-cured tobacco. Until recent years, domestic manu- 
facturers did not buy heavily of the tobacco from the top of the stalk 
which normally was purchased by exporters. However, tobacco mar- 
kets during the past 2 years have indicated clearly that domestic manu- 
facturers are competing vigorously for this tobacco. 

On December 3, 1956, this subcommittee conducted a hearing con- 
cerning flue-cured tobacco problems. Testimony before the committee 
by many witnesses indicated that these new varieties of tobacco were 

ating serious problems and that some drastic action needed to be 

taken. On December 4, 1! 156, Congressman Harold D. Cooley, chair- 
man of the Agricultural Committee, forwarded a letter to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture recommending that immediate action be taken 
by the Department to discourage the production of tobacco which did 
not meet market demands. This letter urged that the Department act 
as promptly as possible and that widespre: id publicity be given in order 
to encourage growers to produce more desirable varieties of tobacco 
in 1957. 

Representatives of the experiment stations in the various flue-cured 
tobacco-producing States and representatives of the Agricultural Re- 
search Service of the Department were requested to classify various 
varieties of flue-cured tobacco as to body, flavor, aroma, and general 
trade acceptance. These representatives, acting as a regional flue- 
cured tobacco variety evaluation committee, classified the various 
flue-cured tobacco varieties into three categories, the third of which 
was defined as “low to lacking in flavor and aroma, gener: ally of light 
body and/or currently with poor acceptance in the trade.” The only 
three varieties classified by the committee in this third category were 
Coker 139, Coker 140, and Dixie Bright 244. 

On December 14, 1956, a hearing was conducted by the Department 
of Agriculture for the purpose of considering the feasibility of sup- 
porting tobacco of these three varieties at a lower rate than for other 
varieties. Full opportunity was given at this hearing for all inter- 
ested parties to appear and make recommendations concerning the 
problem. It was the general consensus of the testimony presented 
at the hearing that these 3 varieties of tobacco should be sup- 
ported at only 50 percent of the support rate for comparable grades 
of other varieties, and on December 18, 1956, the Department an- 
nounced that tobacco of these 3 varieties would be supported at 
only one-half of the regular rate. It was generally agreed that it 
would have been prefer: able to deal with this proble mon the basis of 


grade and quality, but after exploration and study, it was decided 
that there was no means short of chemical analysis of arriving at a 
fair value for these tobaccos for price-support parpes s. Obviously, 


it is not feasible at the present time to make a chemical analysis on 
each basket of tobacco at the time it is offered for sale. Even if some 
other approach had been feasible, it would have represented dealing 
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with what is primarily a variety problem in an indirect manner and 
after growers had devoted a great deal of time and effort producing 
tobacco which failed to meet the requirements of the trade. 

This action was followed by a further announcement on January 
9, 1957, outlining plans for enforcing the price-support discount 
for these varieties of tobacco. The Department has followed through 
as carefully and as completely as we know how in carrying out the 
announced plans. These plans provided first for the preparation of 
a Variety Identification Manual describing the characteristics of 
the discount varieties under various soil, moisture, and cultural prac- 
tice conditions. This manual and other training material was pre- 
pared by the Agricultural Research Service and cooperating State 
agencies in the fiue-cured tobacco-producing States. A series of ses- 
sions were held for training 31 teams of 2 each for work in variety 
identification. This training included careful study of the many 
growth characteristics of the various varieties of flue-cured tobacco 
and utilized test plots of the various varieties of tobacco under vary- 
ing soil, moisture, and cultural practice conditions. Extension tobacco 
specialists in each flue-cured tobacco State assisted ASC State workers 
in the training programs. In addition, the 31 teams of variety spe- 
cialists conducted special courses for performance reporters in variety 
identification. These reporters visit each field of tobacco growing 
in the flue-cured States for the purpose of measuring the acreage, and 
they also make a preliminary determination as to whether any dis- 
count tobacco is being grown. 

These variety identification specialists were assigned to work in 
teams of 2 each in determining varieties of tobacco produced on 
individual farms, in cases referred to them by performance reporters 
and to make numerous spot checks of other farms. Each farm op- 
erator is first given an opportunity to certify whether or not the 
tobacco being produced on his farm is of the discount varieties. In 
cases where the farm operator certifies that none of the tobacco on 
the farm is of discount varieties but the identification specialists 
determine that some of the tobacco is of such varieties, the identifica- 
tion specialists take a color photograph of a representative plant and 
take samples of tobacco from a number of tobacco plants in the field. 
These samples of tobacco are immediately sent to a laboratory for 
chemical analysis. The sampling procedure has been prescribed by 
qualified scientists in order to be sure of obtaining a representative 
samnle. 

Tf the team of variety identification specialists determines that any 
of the tobacco being produced on the farm is of the discount varie- 
ties, the farm operator is immediately notified by the county ASC 
office. The notice provides that the farm operator may, within 10 
days, request a different team of variety identification specialists to 
check the tobacco on his farm. In these cases, if there is still enough 
tobacco in the field to permit proper identification, a second determi- 
nation is made which supersedes the determination made by the first 
team of specialists. If, on the basis of all information available to the 
county committee, it appears that tobacco of the discount varieties 1s 
being produced, a “blue” within-quota limited-support marketing card 
is issued for the farm. A regular “white” within-quota marketing 
card is issued in any case where the tobacco being produced is not of 
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the discount varieties, if the farm is otherwise eligible for a within- 
quota card. In every decision on varieties, we have given the farmer 
the benefit of the doubt. 

In order that buyers, particularly foreign customers, might be able 
to bid on tobacco with knowledge and confidence, and without risk of 
unknowingly acquiring the discount varieties, a “warranty” or “cer- 
tification” system was developed to identify tobacco at the time of auc- 
tion sale. Under this system, auction warehouses use regular basket 
tickets to identify baskets of tobacco “certified” as from farms that 
produced none of the discount varieties and use special, distinguish- 
ably different basket tickets to identify all baskets which are not so 
“certified.” It is believed that this management will benefit the 99 
percent of the growers who produced full-support varieties of tobacco. 

It is extremely greuty ing to know that only a very small proportion 
of the 1957 crop is of the varieties classified as low in flavor and aroma. 
It has been estimated that the total quantity of these three varieties 
being produced this year will not exceed 1 percent of the crop. It is 
not possible, as yet, to know the exact amount of such tobacco pro- 
duced this year, but it is clear that the vast majority of growers recog- 
nized the seriousness of the problem and sought to produce tobacco 
having the characteristics which the foreign and domestic markets de- 
mand. It is to be expected that difficult problems will arise in a 
program of this nature, but it was with sincere regret that we received 
reports that a number of growers, aaneh no fault of their own, ob- 
iaimed plants or seed containing a mixture of some of the discount 
varieties. We had not anticipated the extent of this problem of mixed 
tobaccos and as soon as it became evident that a number of growers 
had produced tobacco containing a limited percentage of the discount 
varieties, special arrangements were worked out for a determination 
to be made as to the percentage of discount variety tobacco included 
in each crop. In those cases where a mixed planting contains not 
more than one-third of the discount varieties and the county commit- 
tee determines that such mixture was not intentional, a notation is 
made on the growers marketing card showing the percentage of dis- 
count variety ‘tobacco determined to be ineluded in the « ‘rop and such 
percentage is in turn marked on the basket tickets at the time of auc- 
tion sale. 

A further step has been taken in an effort to assist these growers 
who have produced tobacco containing not more than one-third of the 
discount varieties. On July 25, the Department announced that any 
of this tobacco received under the price-support program at 50 per- 
cent of the regular rate would be handled as a “special pool.” Un- 
der this plan, the tobacco will be kept separate and after the close 
of the fiue-cured marketing season, will be offered for sale to the trade 
in packed form. It is felt that this tobacco should have a higher 
value than tobacco consisting largely or entirely of the discount varie- 
ties, and it is hoped that it can be sold more advantageously after it 
has been concentrated and offered for sale in sizable lots at the end 
of the marketing season. This special arrangement provides that any 
net gain realized from the sale of the tobacco will be distributed back 
to the growers who consigned the tobacco to the special pool. 

We realize that the action taken this year has been drastic. We be- 
lieve that these steps have been essential to the continued operation of 
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the tobacco program on a sound basis and were absolutely necessary to 
maintain the very substantial export market which traditionally has 
been enjoyed by flue-cured tobacco growers. The action taken by the 
Department. in. diseounting these varieties of tobacco and the various 
steps which it has been necessary to take in administering the discount 
program has had the overwhelming support of the vast majority of the 
growers and the almost unanimous support of agricultural leaders in 
the flue-cured producing area. While I will not attempt to go into the 
matter in detail here, I think it should be mentioned that a number of 
Florida growers brought suit in the Federal court at Jacksonville, 
Fla., last week for the purpose of requiring the issuance of regular 
white marketing cards in lieu of blue limited-support marketing cards. 
Decision in the case was rendered in favor of the Government, and I 
believe that it is only fair to say the decision was reached not on the 
basis of legal technicalities, but solely on the merits of the Depart- 
ment’s action in administering the program as fairly and equitably 
as we know how. 

Mr. Axsirr. Mr. Williams, we appreciate so much you giving us 
that explanation of the support program as it affects the so-called 
tobacco varieties. 

Let me see, just briefly, if I understand the situation. As I under- 
stand your statement, in 1956 from 40 percent to 60 percent of the flue- 
cured tobacco raised was in these 3 varieties? 

Mr. WiiuraMs. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Aperrr. And that it came to the attention of the Department 
that these varieties lacked aroma and certain other elements which 
were required if we were to maintain our export trade? 

Mr. WituiaMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asprrr. And that the export trade of flue-cured tobacco amounts 
to about 40 percent of our tobacco crop ? 

Mr. WituraMs. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Anerrr. Is that substantially right? 

Mr. Witir1aMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Assirr. That is, these nonaromatic tobaccos are raised in many 
other parts of the world ? 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. That is true. 

Mr. Aserrr. And are available to the export trade? 

Mr. WitiraMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Apnerrr. In an endeavor to protect the American export trade 
something had to be done by the Department ? 

Mr. WituiaMs. That is correct. 

Mr. Asprrr. What percentage of this type tobacco do you estimate 
there will be this year ¢ 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. One percent at the highest. In some States it will 
be less than twenty-five one-hundredths of 1 percent. 

I would say that this year South Carolina probably has less of the 
discount varieties than any State in the Union. It will probably run 
less than twenty-five one-hundredths of 1 percent. 

Mr. Asprrr. In terms of acres, what would that be, approximately / 

Mr. Wirttams. About 125 acres in the State of South Carolina. 

Mr. Arpirr. You said something about the mixed seeds. I assume 
that was not the fault of the growers at all ? 
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Mr. Wiu1aMs. No, sir; unfortunately it was not. Half of the grow- 
ers of this discount variety this year are innocent victims either of a 
seed breeder who mixed his seed, or in the case of Florida, it was a case 
of plants that were mixed and the farmers were innocent purchasers. 

Mr. Ansrrr. Does that appear to be inadvertence, or carelessness, or 
just what caused that, in your opinion ? 

Mr. Witu1ams. We have not made a determination. I certainly 
hope it was inadvertence, Mr. Chairman. I would like to pay tribute, 
Mr. Chairman, to the seed breeders in the flue-cured area. We have 
approxim: itely 2 5 of them, and we are fully convinced that they co- 
operated splendidly with this program and they sold only genuine 
seed to their producers and lived up to their reputation. 

Mr. Apgsrrr. For the record, do you know what the acreage would 
be in the State of Virginia planted to these three varieties? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. It would be very small; it would be less than 1 per- 
cent. However, they are later up there. 

Mr. Azsrrr. I know they are. 

Mr. Wits. In other words, they have not made the final deter- 
mination. 

Mr. Asprrr. Would it probably be 100 acres, perhaps? 

Mr. Exits. It would be more than that. 

Mr. Witz1aMs. It would probably be a little more than that. We had 
some victims up there who got seed other than that. It would probably 
run 200 acres or 250 acres. 

Mr. Asprrr. Except for this unfortunate incident we would prob- 
ably have had even less than that number of acres in these varieties? 

Mr. Wittiams. Yes, sir. We had about one-fourth of 1 percent who 
planted the varieties and notified us that they were going to plant 
them. 

Mr. Aspirr. One-fourth of 1 percent ? 

Mr. Wituiams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marruews. Will the chairman yield to me for a statement ? 

Mr. Ansrrr. Yes. 

Mr. Marruews. Mr. Chairman, as you know, the Florida flue-cured 
season is over now, and marketing has been completed, and all of the 
flue-cured tobacco—just about all of it—in Florida is grown in my dis- 
trict. It is small in percentage in comparison with the overall pro- 
duction of flue-cured tobacco, but I thought the committee might be 
interested to know the final results of the season. 

I talked to our ASC chairman for Florida, Mr. Page McArthur, 
yesterday, and he said the average price in the Florida belt was 56.66 
per 100 pounds. I think that sets an all time record. The total 
amount was $8,650,732 that was received in my district, but I believe 
when we take into consideration the amount that went into the soil 
bank for tobacco the cash return to the farmers will be a little bit more 
this lastyear. So, we had, I think, nearly 5,000 who grew it. 

We have in our district approximately 6,000 growers of flue-cured 
tobacco, and about 1,000 of them put their tobacco in the soil bank 
this last year. So, we had, I thing, nearly 5,000 who grew it. 

Out of the 5,000 we had 39 who were involved with this problem, 
and I think the figure that you mentioned, Mr. Williams, is certainly 
borne out in the Florida record that less than 1 percent of our flue- 
cured tobacco was of this undesirable variety—less than 1 percent— 
and certainly less than 1 percent went into stabilization. 
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I want to express my appreciation for what the Department is 
doing, Mr. Chairman, to help these 39 farmers who had this mixed 
brand of tobacco. They were innocent victims, and I really believe, 
based upon the information I have, that they did not know that they 
had these mixed-brand plantings and, as Mr. Williams mentioned, 
34 of these farmers are in my district; most of them are in C olumbia 
County and they went to the Federal court in Jacksonville and tried 
to get the Department to issue them a white card, but they were not 
successful in that suit. Ofcourse, I still feel that the victims of this 
unfortunate mixing of seeds did not know anything about it. 

Mr. McMizian. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Marrnews. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McMutzan. I wonder, Mr. Williams, if you would tell the com- 
mittee just what the Tobacco Branch of the Department told the 
court? Could you tell us what your people told the court at the hear- 
ing or trial ? 

Mr. Witt1ams. We gave in evidence pretty much the same outline 
as we have presented here. We followed the pattern from the time 
that the first supervisor went out in the field and made his identifica- 
tion. We used the specialist and we set up cameras in the courtroom 
and the judge called all the defendants around. There were two 
machines. On one slide we gave the typical plant, and on the other 
we showed the actual picture ‘taken of the individual fields. 

Mr. McMirxian. Did you tell the court that the Department of 
Agriculture was going to see that the man with the blue card would 
get more money through the stabilization support price than he would 
by putting it out on'the open market and let the companies buy it? 

Mr. Witt1aMs. I told the court that we had set up this special pool 
and the Stabilization Corporation had agreed to set it up and handle 
it at actual cost. We were hoping—and I do hope, Congressman, 
sincerely—that we can get these innocent victims every dollar out 
of this tobacco that we possibly can, and I believe we can. I believe 
we can get something more than the 50 percent, especially where this 
percentage is very small. 

Mr. McMitian. I was advised by a farmer in Florida that your 
statement was the deciding factor in arriving at a decision in the 
case—the statement that you made to the effect that you would see 
that the farmers got more money on the blue card than they would 
by selling without a card or without any support price at all, and that 
the De; artment of Agriculture would see that these farmers having 
this bine ¢ ‘ard would receive more money via the Stabilization Bureau. 

Mr. Wiri1aMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McMinian. That is, by selling at 50 percent of the support 
price and not on its merit or free bidding by the tobacco companies. 
Is that the position which was taken by the Department ? 

Mr. Witu1ams. The policy statement of the 25th was introduced in 
the record, and we hope it will do some good all the way across the 
board. I might say this: It appears now that prob: ibly 40 percent 
of these people with mixed varieties will come under that percentage. 
The reason we did not go any higher is that when it gets beyond that 
we do not feel that it would have any commercial value to make the 
distinction in those varieties. 
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Mr. McMitxan. On December 4 this committee held a full com- 
mittee meeting which lasted all day here, and in my opinion the com- 
mittee came to an almost unanimous decision that this tobacco regula- 
tion should be decided or administered by grade rather than by 
variety. However, when you had your meeting in the Department of 
Agriculture, you decided to enforce this regulation by variety rather 
than grade. 

Do you not believe if you had used the grade system you would have 
saved a lot of this confusion, since we have less than twenty-five 
one-hundredths of 1 percent in South Carolina of this variety of 
tobacco? I am sure we would not have had all this trouble. It seems 
that everyone is mad or confused down there now—the farmers that 
did not plant it, and the ones who planted it, and everyone else con- 
cerned with tobacco. 

Mr. Wits. I think, Congressman, the thing that is disturbing 
them is prices on the w arehouse floor far more than the var iety pro- 
gram. I realize that after the December 4 meeting a great many 
members of this committee were hoping that we could handle it on a 
grade basis. I would like to say this, Mr. Chairman: We in the De- 
partment respect very highly any suggestion or any programs that this 
committee has on tobacco. We did go into the matter thoroughly of 
trying to handle it on a grade basis. In 1956 we did try it on a grade 
basis with a differential on Double-L tobacco. That was your highly 
colored tobacco, ranging from 4 to 10 cents a pound less than the same 
grades in the standard v ariety. 

However, we ran up against this problem: Where you had markets 
with a high percentage ‘of this tobacco on the floor and due to the 
inability of the gr: aders to determine quality or flavor and aroma of 
this type of tobacco in the absence of chemical analysis, it was the 
overwhelming consensus of opinion at the meeting of December 18— 
and to that meeting we invited approximately 100 of the outstanding 
tobacco people that we knew of in this country, representing all seg- 
ments of the industry right on through from the farmer to the export 
dealers—and as I say, it was the overwhelming sentiment of that group 
of tobacco people that the variety 1 requirement was the only possible 
answer in meeting this problem in 1957. 

Mr. McMiuian. Were those in attendance stabilization people, o1 
who are you talking about when you say “growers” 

Mr. WiiitaMs. Who was invited to that meeting ? 

Mr. McMinian. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. We invited to that meeting the Farm Bureau, the 
Grange, the State ASC committees, your industry dealers, your ware- 
house assoc lations, and tobacco associates, and the export organiza- 
tions. We invited every leader that we knew of in the tobacco indus- 
try that could make a contribution to that meeting, and out of that 
meeting came this variety identification approach to this problem. 

Mr. McMitian. Whydoes the Department object to this tobacco 
being sold on its merits on the floor of the warehouses? Do you have 
an agreement with the companies not to bid on this tobacco? 

Mr. Wiir1am. Mr. Congressman, we do not object. The only thing 
that we have ever done in this program was to positively identify the 
tobaccos free of these varieties. The price that it brings on the ware- 
house floor is no concern to the Department, except we are interested 
in the farmers, and frankly, we are disappointed that the companies 
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have not bought some of this tobacco, We did not anticipate it. Had 
we anticipated it, we would have put this 33.3 percent provision in at 
the beginning of this program instead of 10 days ago. 

Mr. McMiiuan. I have received telegrams, news article »s, and letters 
sent to me by the people in my area stating that some of this tobacco 
has been purchased by the companies at 50 cents, 68 cents, and 65 cents 
a pound, and someone advised the company at the other end of the 
row that there was a striped card on this tobacco and the representative 
of the company came back and canceled his bid. 

Did someone with the Department of Agriculture advise this to- 
bacco buyer about this card, or how did he find out about it? 

Mr. Wiraaams. It is made possible in this way: When we went into 
this identification program, in our attempts to help these farmers with 
the small percentage and we learned on the first day of the marketing 
season that they were not coming in and bidding, the Department 
wired every major purchaser both domestic and export, setting forth 
and reemphasizing that we were identifying this tobacco in three cate- 
gories: First, the white card; second, the discount card; and third, 
the blue card, showing the percentage in case it was less than 33.3 
percent. We asked the warehouse group to take that percentage off 
the card in the county offices if that percentage was less than 33.3 per- 
cent. If it was 10 percent, we put it on that blue card. The county 
committee makes two determinations: First, that the farmer was an 
innocent purchaser of mixed seed or plantings. After they make that 
determination, and if the percentage is less than 33.3 percent, we put 
the percentage on the card and tell the warehouseman under the sta- 
bilization contract when they come to this farmer’s tobacco on the 
auction floor, the warehouseman is supposed to stop the sale and in- 
form the buyers that here is a farmer who is an innocent victim of 
either mixed seeds or plantings and that the percentage of that basket 
of tobacco is 5 percent, 10 percent, or 15 percent as the case may be, and 
ask the companies to he!p them. 

Mr. McMitzan. Why do you not let the buyers go and look over the 
pile of tobacco and see if they want it without labeling it as black- 
listed ¢ 

Mr. Wriu1ams. We do, sir. 

Mr. McMirtan. Some of these companies I understand want some 
of this type of tobacco. 

Mr. Witt1aMs. I hope they do, and I hope they will buy it because 
we are anxious for the farmers to get every dollar out of their tobacco 
they can. 

Mr. McMuitian. If you would stop a sale and tell the buyers you 
have some sorry tobacco in the pile, naturally everyone will back off 
from it. 

Mr. Wuu1aMs, [f it is working that way, it is working just the op- 
posite from what we intended, and we did not do that until the first 
day’s sales indicated that they were not buying blue-card tobacco at 


any price 

Mr. McMuuan. I would like for you to tell me also just how these 
inspectors, who have been trained from 3 days to 2 weeks, can go into 
a field and tell the 139 from Hicks or this golden cured. I cannot tell 
the difference, and I have been raised on a tobacco farm, and I have 
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worked in the warehouses and factories. I cannot tell the difference 
in those varieties in the field. How do they tell the difference? 

Mr. WittraMs. I am not familiar with that identification program. 
However, Congressman, I would like to point this out to you: The 
small pere entage that did plant it this year, either accidentally or will- 
fully, that tobacco has been identified. 

Mr. McMiuxan. I had an example called to my attention when I 
was home, where a man bought plants for 4 acres from another farmer, 
and these inspectors came out and stated that his tobacco was of the 
undesired type; whereas, they had already given the man from whom 
he bought the plants a white card; however, they gave this man a blue 

card, 

Mr. Witti1ams. That may happem in some cases; there may be some 
cases where we have missed them. However, as I brought out in my 
original testimony, we have given the farmer, in every instance, every 
benefit of doubt and as to the few farmers to which we have given the 
blue card, we believe that we can convince, to the satisfaction of this 
committee or any other committee, that that farmer has some of this 
tobacco on his farm. 

Mr. McMinzian. That is what I want to see done; that is, that a good 
farmer who has a wonderful reputation is given the benefit of the 
doubt, and not just thrown out the window. 

Mr. Wiiizams. That is true, sir. We make every possible analysis 
to determine that we are sure. 

Mr. McMintan. I know of a party who planted 139 before your 
regulation came out, but he burned his plant over and planted again 
with a different type seed. He has already had 13 different sets of 
inspectors out inspecting his tobacco, cutting the stalks down and 
cropping them. If that had happened when I was a boy, someone 
would have been shot. I do not know how you get away with it now. 

Mr. Witttams. Well, I realize that this program, or any other en- 
forcement program, has some objectionable features. 

Mr. McMitian. I am trying to let you know in my feeble way 
that this method of deciding this type of tobacco by variety is not 
working in my State satisfactorily. It may be we king satisfactorily 
in the Department of Agriculture, but if this continues, the entire 
tobacco program in South Carolina will be voted out. I think all of 
the farmers down there are trying to comply with your regulation, but 
if you make everyone mad and aggravated with the program, it will 
be voted out. 

Mr. Witu1AMs. I might say this: The cooperation of South Carolina 
in this program has been as good, if not better, than any State in the 
Union. 

Mr. McMiiuan. I tried to encourage them every way I could to 
cooperate with the program, but I ¢ annot go along with the idea of 
handling it on the basis of variety, having been born and raised with 
tobacco. I cannot see how that type of program can prove to be satis- 
factory to all parties concerned. 

Another thing is that I notice that you send these tests over to Ken- 
tucky to be dec sided whether the tobacco has enough nicotine or what 
not, or whatever your test is for. Do we not have laboratories in South 
Carolina and North Carolina? 
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Mr. Wii11aMs. They test it for nicotine and nitrogen. I do not 
know all the things that they check it for. 

Mr. McMixian. Some of these farmers say they have been 2 or 3 
weeks waiting for these tests to come back. That is a terrible delay 
when a man is depending upon his tobacco to buy his bread and cloth- 
ing. 

Mr. WituiaMs. We check them as fast as we can. 

Mr. McMizxan. Do we not have a place in South Carolina where 
we could have these tests made? 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. The reason we send it to Kentucky is because Dr. 
Griffith at the University of Kentucky is recognized by the entire 
tobacco industry as being one of, if not the outstanding, chemist in the 
country in this type of work. 

Mr. McMitzan. We have Dr. Lewis here today who is considered 
one of the outstanding tobacco specialists in the United States. 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. He is a very outstanding man, but I do not believe 
his field is quite in this line. 

Mr. McMrtan. We have the experiment station at Florence, and it 
would seem to me that you could save a lot of time if you would have 
this tobacco tested a little closer home rather than sending it to Ken- 
tucky. I realize that the entire tobacco branch in the Department of 
Agriculture is made up of Kentucky people, but we are not quite ready 
to turn over our section of the country to Kentucky. 

Who is paying the cost for all of this field inspection ? 

Mr. Wituiams. The Department of Agriculture, sir. 

Mr. McMitian. Where are you getting the money? 

Mr. WiuiaMs. We are getting it out of the appropriations made to 
the Department by Congress. 

Mr. McMittan. Are you going to take it out of this 50-percent sup- 
port-price tobacco you are taking over ? 

Mr. Wituiams. No, sir; that is a farmer cooperative, and any profits 
that come out of that association go back to the farmers. 

Mr. McMitxan. I notice a lot of fields in South Carolina have been 
graded at 1 percent, 3 percent, 5 percent, and 30 percent. How do 
you go about making that percentage grade? 

Mr. Wiiuiams. These variety teams make that based upon the nuin- 
ber of plants of discount varieties in a given area. It is a percentage 
factor. 

Mr. McMitxan. Do you go in and cut down every stalk you see that 
looks that way, and send it over to Kentucky to be tested ? 

Mr. WitxiaMs. No; they take samples from 15 different stalks in a 
given area. They take a green sample and take a plug out of the leaf, 
and send it to the laboratories. 

Mr. McMiuttan. That will be all for the moment, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cootry. Did the plaintiffs in the Florida case question the legal- 
ity of your initial order outlawing these three varieties ? 

Mr. Wiiuiams. Mr. Cooley, I am not lawyer enough to say what 
they tested. They amended the complaint so many times that I think 
they covered pretty much the whole field. 

Mr. Cootry. Was the case heard before a Federal judge, and not a 
jury ? 

Mr. WiuuraMs. Yes, sir: it was heard before the Federal judge. 

Mr. Coorry. You offered evidence there substantially as you have 
here? 
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Mr. Wits. Yes, sir; we offered evidence of this whole pro- 
cedure beginning in 1955 right on up to the present time, and that was 
all outlined and demonstrated pretty much as was included in my 
testimony here today. , 

Mr. Coorey. Did the plaintiffs take an appeal from the decision 
of the judge to the circuit court? 

Mr. WituraMs. No, sir; I do not think so. 

Mr. Marruews. No, sir; they did not. 

Mr. Cootry. In that case, did the Government contend or did the 
Government admit that these people had inadvertently planted the 
wrong seed ¢ 

Mr. WituraMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootey. There was no willful violation involved that you 
know of ¢ 

Mr. Wiu1AMs. No, sir; we admitted that there was not, and in our 
opinion there was not. 

Mr. McMitxian. You remember when we first talked about this 
variety order that we questioned at the time the legal right of the 
Department to outlaw the three types ? 

Mr. WitiiaMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. Although I admitted that something should be done 
about it, and everyone was disturbed over the fact that we were losing 
our markets because we were producing an inferior type of tobacco, 
or a tobacco that was not producing for foreign trade. Not only that, 
but it was not desirable in our own domestic market: was it? 

Mr. Wriuiams. No, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. The Flue-Cured Tobacco Stabilization Corp. still has 
a large quantity of that tobacco on hand: does it not? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. We have 600 million pounds. Mr. Weeks is here, 
and can speak on that. I do not know the percentage of these crops. 
I know we took 320 million pounds under the loan program last year. 

Mr. Coorry. Of the undesirable quality ? 

Mr. WitiraMs. Not all. 40 to 60 percent of the crop being of this 
variety, of course, we took about 150 million pounds. 

Mr. McMiiian. You had a couple of storage warehouses at Mullins, 
S. C., and you have sold the majority of the tobacco in those ware- 
houses during the past month. I do not know who bought this to- 
bacco, but someone did. 

Mr. Cootry. You are selling it if you have an opportunity to sell 
it; are you not? 

Mr. WiiutaMs. Yes, sir. On these double-L grades, Mr. Cooley, 
which is a discount grade, last year they discounted them 10 cents « 
pound under the regular grades in an attempt to sell them. They 
have had a little success, but the last time I talked to them they were 
very much disappointed in the sales up to this point on the double-L 
tobacco. 

Mr. Coonry. Mr. Williams, in the Florida case did the Govern- 
ment offer scientific evidence indicating that you could actually deter- 
mine the varieties involved / 

Mr. Wiui1aMs. We offered the variety specialist teams. They were 
the ones that made the visual determination and took the pictures. 
We then offered Dr. Sims, the man who has charge of the selecting of 
samples, and accumulating them, and sending them to the experiment 
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station. We had Dr. Griffith, the man who actually made the tests. 
All of that was entered into the record. 

Mr. Cooter. The plaintiffs I am sure were represented by able coun- 
sel; were they not ? 

Mr. WituiaMs. Very able counsel; yes, sir. 

Mr. Coorry. There is one additional thing about which I would 
like to know: 

Under what circumstances do you give a man two cards? For in- 
stance, I had a friend of mine call me the other day about this matter. 
He has 15 farms, and on one of the farms they had discovered some 
of this 139 or 140, and he was disturbed because he was afraid the 
fact that he had it on one farm would affect his sale of tobacco from 
the other farms. 

Mr. WiiuiaMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. I was advised that under those circumstances the De- 
partment would give him a blue card and let him sell this discount 
variety and then exchange his blue card for a white card and sell the 
rest of his crop. That is what I thought you were operating under 
until recently, when I heard that you were giving, under some cir- 
cumstances, two cards to one producer, a blue card and a white card. 
In the event that happens, I do not see how you could possibly prevent 
the discount varieties from being sold on the white card. 

Mr. WittraMs. That is the problem that we are having to face, Mr. 
Cooley, due to the cross comphance regulations, and I think the policy 
of the Department on the soil banks and other things has been against 
cross compliance; that is, where you have 2 separate farms signed 
up in 2 serial numbers, and then anything that happens on one farm 
cannot be carried over to the other farm. In those cases a man could 
have a blue card on a serial No. 1000, and a white card on serial No. 
999. 

Mr. Cootry. I assume that this friend I have in mind had only 
1 contract, and everything was under that 1 contract. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Yes, sir; if you have—and I suppose you do have 
all the farms signed up under 1 contract, maybe 5 different farms— 
and if on 1 of those farms you have 2 acres of discounted variety, 
the committee will give you a blue card until you have sold that 2 
acres and then you can turn it in and get a white card to sell the 
remainder. 

Mr. Cootey. That sounds as if it makes sense to me, but what I am 
talking about is that I was advised that there was one grower with 
several farms, and he has two cards, a blue card and a white card, in 
his pocket. 

Mr. Assirr. That is probably where we had both farms signed up 
separately. 

Mr. Coorry. How could you prevent that fellow from using that 
white card when he should not use it ? 

Mr. WituraMs. It is very hard, Mr. Cooley; that isa problem. We 

-an estimate the production there on each of those farms, and at the 
end of the season we have a check, but that was the reason we did try 
to hold the line and not issue any white card until after the blue- card 
tobacco had been disposed of, but under our regulations, right or 
wrong, we did not feel like that we could hold it. 
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Mr. Cootry. Have you been able to trace these mixed seed, or plant- 
ings, to any particular dealer in North Carolina, or elsewhere? 

Mr. Witiiams. Only by rumor; we have not been able to officially 
do that, sir. 

Mr. C ooLEY. In other words, you have not officially established the 
fact that any dealer has deliberately-and willfully misbranded the 
seed ? 

Mr. Wit11aMs. Well, Mr. Cooley, the branding of those seeds or the 
listing of those seeds, and the certification is primarily a State func- 
tion. We do not have, as I interpret it, any authority under the Ag- 
ricultural Act from a national standpoint which would be embracive 
from Virginia through to Florida. I understand that the State de- 
partment of agriculture is probably planning a meeting in Raleigh 
today. 

Mr. Cootry. Sometime this week. 

Mr. WituiamMs. Perhaps that meeting is for another purpose. 

Mr. Cootry. I understand that we will have a meeting at Raleigh, 
and the commissioner of agriculture is making an investigation. 

Mr. Wittams. I would say that Mr. Balentine is very much worried 
over the situation, and he has, and will, make a thorough investiga- 
tion of the situation which we have in North Carolina. 

Mr. Marruews. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Cootry. Surely. 

Mr. Marruews. Do you happen to know, Mr. Williams, if these 
farmers who bought this seed—thinking of the Florida case—would 
have a right to bring suit against the man who sold them the seed, or do 
you have yenough information to hazard a guess on that ? 

In other w ords, here is a farmer who is absolutely innocent, and he 
complied in good faith, and in this Florida case he had a telegram from 
the man who sold them the seed, and this seller went before a judge 
there in Columbia County and signed an affidavit saying that he was 
innocent, also. He listed all of the types of seed that he sold. How- 
ever, my point is this: Does the person or individual farmer have 
any course of action against the one who sold him the seed ? 

Mr. Wriu1aMs. I would assume he would have a civil action. The 

tragedy of the thing, though, in that instance, is whether the man is 
worth enough money to satisfy 3 3 or 4 farmers, but he is not financially 

responsible t to the extent that he could pay the entire 39. 

Mr. Marruews. The man who sold the seed signed an affidavit that 
he was an innocent victim. So, I do not know. I do not suppose they 
would have any case. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Williams, do you not think it is remarkable that 
so few farmers did plant those varieties ? 

Mr. WitutaMs. Yes,sir; Ido. It indicates to me, Congressman, that 
our flue-cured tobacco farmers are willing to do whatever is neces- 
sary to save this tobacco program. 

Mr. Coorry. I think I have had very few complaints, comparatively 
speaking, and fortunately very few of them have come from my own 
district. However, I am sure that some of the people I represent have 
without my own knowledge gone out and planted these varieties, but 
now we are faced with the pr oposition of what to do. 

Are you going to enforce your orders, or abandon your orders? 

Mr. MeMillan said something about jeopardizing the program. I 
think probably less enforcement might jeopardize it; because of the 
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99 farmers who did comply with your regulations they should not 
suffer on account of the violations of the minority. 

Mr. McMixan. I would like to state that the farmers who did 
comply do not subscribe to this method of enforcing this order. 

Mr. Coorzy. I am not arguing with you on that, but I believe less 
than one-fourth of 1 percent—that is a very few farmers, and is 
—— about 125 acres. 

Mr. McMiuian. One hundred and twenty-five acres in all. 

Mr. Cooter. In the entire State of South Carolina ? 

Mr. McMiutan. Yes. 

Mr. Coorry. I have been told that there are about 400 acres in North 
Carolina. 

Mr. WituiamMs. The last official figure I heard was 240 acres. 

(The latest summary of official reports received on August 12, 1957, 
was 1,277 acres in North Carolina—through August 2, 1957.) 

Mr. Cooter. [had heard about 400 farmers. 

Mr. McMii1an. They have not started selling in your district yet; 
have they / 

Mr. Cootry. No, sir. 

Mr. McMitian. Assuming there are 240 acres of farmland repre- 
sented, probably half of those are inadvertent. Therefore, you have 
a much higher compliance because probably half of the 240 inadver- 
tently planted these varieties. 

Mr. Cooter. Mr. Williams, you said some of them were frank enough 
to tell you to begin with that they were going to plant these discount 
varieties, and I suppose the reason they did that was because of the 
nature of the land ? 

Mr. WixuiaMs. Yes, sir; they told us, and I might say this in addi- 
tion: The ones that we have caught, most of them have admitted it 
when we have caught them. 

Mr. Cooter. Have you had many people to question the accuracy of 
your determinations ? 

Mr. Wiuiiams. We have had a number of them to appeal but a great 
many of them do not even appeal after the determination when we go 
ahead through the final testing and show them and point out these 
plants and the other things and characteristics. 

I think most of the Florida farmers admitted that in the Florida 
case, when the judge called them around. 

Mr. McMutan. I think the majority of the complaints are coming 
from the fact that you will not permit them to sell it on its merits. 

Mr. Cootey. What about that ? 

Mr. McMiutan. They would rather do without any support price 
atall. They donot eare about that 50 percent. 

Mr. Wituiams. Here was our lags. and if you gentlemen will 
remember, the things that we had complaints on last year and the 
thing that brought this to a head occurred right before this committee 
on December 4 when the President of one of the biggest companies 
stood up here and said that we in the Department through the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation had taken in, I believe, 150 million pounds 
of tobacco, and as far as his company was concerned, it was not worth a 
dollar. 

That was when the problem became acute. Following that, every 
domestic—I would not say everyone, but most of your domestics, and 
as far as we know every substantial export company filed statements, 
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either verbally with the Secretary or in writing, stating that this to- 
bacco did not meet their requirements for flavor and aroma, and was 
not of the quality that they were accustomed to buying in the United 
States. 

Mr. McMitzan. Are you sure that those statements were not under- 
stood by the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Wiiu1AMs. I wish we could i inspire some of the companies, but 
it is very hard for a Government official to inspire some of these to- 
bacco companies. 

Mr. Assrrr. I do not know whether you understood the question. 
I understand that the Department—and this is purely hearsay—was 
perhaps obstructing the sale of this tobacco on the warehouse floor. 
is there anything to that? 

Mr. Wu1aMs. We are positively identifying the tobacco free from 
those varieties. 

Mr. Aspirr. Other than that it is put on the floor ? 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. That is right. The ones we do not identify the com- 
panies are not buying at any price up until this point. That is as far 
as we have gone. We wish they would buy. It would be easier on us. 

Mr. Cootry. I heard of a case where a man saw his tobacco sell for 
68 cents and then the Government man came along and said, “This is 
a discount variety,” and he immediately dropped it to half price. 

Mr. McMittan. I have three letters on that. 

Mr. Cootry. I wonder if the Government representatives are going 
that far. Certainly not by your instructions? 

Mr. WituraMs. No. Our instructions are these: When we drew up 
this identification plan to make the certification on the farm we gave 
a man a white card, or a blue card. He takes it into the w: arehouse. 
The warehouse issues and puts a basket ticket on the individual basket 
on the warehouse floor. 

Mr. Cootey. That in itself is notice to the buyer ? 

Mr. Wiuu1ams. Yes. If there is a white card on that basket of to- 
bacco it means that the United States Department of Agriculture cer- 
tifies it is free from these three varieties. 

Now then, in the case of mixed varieties, in our attempts to help the 
farmer that had less than 3314 percent and was unintentionally mixed, 
we put in our regulations the warehouse should call attention to the 
companies that the tobacco is not 100 percent but contains only 5, 10, 
or 15 percent of the discount variety, and then we ask them to look 
at it and give the farmer the benefit of the small percentage. 

If he does not have a white card then he gets the warehouse ticket 
with stripes on it, which indicates it is discount variety. The only 
thing we do on the discount variety is to have the warehouse put the 
percentage on the ticket and ask the warehouse man to call attention 
to it. 

Mr. McMixan. The striped card is the one that I mentioned a 
moment ago. On several occasions I know of tobacco that sold for 
68, 58, and 60 cents, and when the man got to the end of the row some- 
one advised the company that the tobacco had a striped card on it 
and the company canc eled the bid. 

Mr. Wiuu1ams. I do not know who called his attention to it. Up 
until this point they have not bought any striped card tobacco, 
whether 100 percent or 5 percent. 


96954—57—— 3 
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Mr. McMitxan. One of the independent buyers told me when I 
was in Mullins last week that one of the big companies had told him 
they had bought : a pile of that tobacco. 

Mr. Marruews. I understand the man said that if the company man 
bought it he w ould have to pay for it out of his pocket. ‘The com- 

pany that buys the tobacco, according to the rumor I got, told the 
uyer that if he bought one bit of that mixed tobacco what he paid for 
it would be taken out of his salary. 

Mr. McMixian. I wonder who puts the fear of the Lord in the com- 
pany buyers. 

Mr. Wixt1aMs. I would not know that. I will say this, these com- 
panies have been telling us for 2 years they did not want this tobacco. 

Mr. McMixan. I have been in the business long enough to know 
that the companies do not want any half pedigreed tobacco. They 
pay a big price and get the best grade possible. I do not think be- 
cause it would have a str iped card on it it would make any difference. 

Mr. Witx1ams. They have a reason, but I do not know what it is. 

Mr. Cootry. May I interrupt to suggest that we have a number of 
witnesses here from distant places. I notice some prominent people 
from North Carolina and I know that the committee would be inter- 
ested in hearing them. They are close to the people. We have Mr. 
Carl Hicks and several other people here from North Carolina. 

Mr. Assirr. We are certainly glad to have them. 

The first witness that we have is Mr. Agnew. 

Mr. McMirxan. I am pleased to introduce Mr. Agnew, president of 
the South Carolina State Farm Bureau, and a man who has been 
attending all of the sales during the past week in South Carolina. I 
believe that he is better qualified to tell you what is going on in our 
State than I. 

Mr. Assirr. We are pleased to have you here. Mr. McMillan asked 
that this meeting be held, and I want to tell you and any other people 
from South Carolina it is a pleasure and privilege to me to serve with 
Mr. McMillan, not only on this committee but in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. He is a very able and outstanding Representative and 
I assure you he is really looking after the interests of his constituents. 
We are happy to have you here to testify on this matter. 


STATEMENT OF E. H. AGNEW, PRESIDENT OF THE SOUTH 
CAROLINA FARM BUREAU 


Mr. Acnew. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee. 

This is not a pleasant thing because I seem to represent perhaps a 
minority. From the very beginning this kind of problem has held no 
appeal for South Carolina Farm Bureau people. We opposed it to 
start with, but since it was inaugurated, and since the program was 
announced, we are very firm in our conviction that it should be carried 
out as announced. We fully support enforcement of the program as 
announced. 

There are a good many things that our farmers do not like about it. 
One of the first is that the farmer is asked for a statement and then 
he is checked. In other words, contrary to the usual understanding 
of customary American jurisprudence, he is guilty of wrong until 
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he proves himself innocent, whereas ordinarily a man charged crimi- 
nally is innocent until he is pr oven guilty. 

In Darlington County 27 white cards were withheld. Seventeen 
of those farmers had cleared themselves and they have had white 
vards issued. Now, as to the infallibility of the chemical tests, I, of 
course, am not capable of judging, but I do know of one particular 
instance where a very reputable citizen, Mr. F. Gandy, president of 
the Darlington County Farm Bureau, and president of the Darlington 
Agricultural Society, one of the oldest societies in the country, signed 
a statement that he had planted none of the discount varieties but 
his card was withheld, and finally, with a lot of expert assistance, he 
was able to establish the fact that he had planted only a golden har- 
vest. I believe that was the variety; yet I presume the color photos 
and the chemical tests and every thing else confirmed the fact that he 
had planted Coker 140. That is what he was charged with having 
planted. I do not know whether anything changed other than the 
fact that he was able to prove to his local ASC committee that he was 
not guilty. 

That makes me believe that even the chemical tests and the color 
photos are not entirely infallible. 

One of the most regrettable things about this program is that as 
it is being administered—and perhaps it is being done to the best 
ability of all concerned—it is awfully hard to make a bay mare out 
of a gray horse. This thing has been resulting in the destruction of 
the dignity and integrity of the tobacco program. That is a terrible 
thing. 

Talking about these grades and discount varieties that poured into 
the Stabilization Corpor ation in 1956, according to the information 
that I have—and Mr. Weeks is here and he can verify the statement 
and correct it—of the 1956 grades that went to the Stabilization Corpo- 

ration, up to the time of the annual meeting of the Stabilization Corpo- 
‘ation in late May or early June, or m: aybe late in June, approximately 
27 percent of thi at tobacco had been moved by the Stabilization C Sorpo- 
ration as compared to 6, 7, or 8 percent of all the tobacco coming to 
the Stabilization Corporation since 1956. That indicates to me that 
this tobacco does have some value, that it does have sal: abilit y, because, 
as Mr. Williams related to you a while ago, the discount in price was 
about 10 cents per pound, which means in effect this tobi acco sold by 
the Stabilization Corporation was bringing approxims itely 85 percent 
of its parity value, or 85 percent of the support price, I am not sure 
just which, but either one is far higher than we have been led to be- 
lieve this tobacco has in value. 

Now there was the incident mentioned in Florida where a couple of 
baskets of tobacco sold for 58 cents and subsequently were turned down 
by the company buyers when they found out that they had made a mis- 
take on bidding on striped-card tobacco. They sold it to the ware- 
houseman for 9 cents, and I presume it went to the Stabilization Cor po- 

‘ation at the 50-percent support price, which in that case was 24 ce ats. 
Naturally, it would irk any farmer, or grower, to see his product sell 
for 58 cents in the open market and then have to take a loan of 24 cents 
with the prospect perhaps of not much pressure being put on sub- 
sequently to get him any more money for it. The reason I say that is 
this: The same people who were taking it in at 24 percent have this 
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kind of an idea, and I would like to read you an excerpt from a speech 
made by Mr. Weeks, general manager of the Flue-Cured Tobacco Gen- 
eral Stabilization Corporation. It isa reprint from Tobacco, the July 
12, 1957, issue, and he is setting the record straight. 

We all recognize the undesirable characteristics of certain varieties that 
have been predominant for the past 2 years, but by the concerted efforts made by 
all segments of the trade and officials of the Department of Agriculture it ap- 
pears these varieties in 1957 are all but extinct. The success of the results of 
the efforts which have been made toward curbing the production of these varieties 
now lies in the hands of the purchasers of flue-cured tobacco. If the negligible 
amount of tobacco which is planted in these varieties in the 1957 crop sells for 
much more than the 50-percent support price, then the entire tobacco industry 
cannot expect anything other than chaos in 1958 with regard to the varieties of 
tobacco being planted. Tobacco growers throughout the entire area where black 
shank and granville wilt are present today are experiencing some very bad re- 
sults by not being able to plant these undesirable varieties, with their high 
resistance to these diseases and their high yielding ability. If prices paid are 
greater than the 50-percent support price, the growers may find that it is 
financially advantageous to plant these varieties in lieu of old line varieties. 
This being the case, again I repeat that the success of the efforts which have 
been made along this line lies in the hands of the purchasers of tobacco. The 
responsibility is yours along with all other purchasers of tobacco as to which 
variety will be planted in 1958. 

Mr. Cootry. Do you not agree with the statement by Mr. Weeks? 

Mr. Acnew. I agree with that statement, but I agree that it was 
most inappropriate for Mr. Weeks to make that statement. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Weeks was interested in the success of the program 
and the continuation of the program and is likewise interested in the 
disposition of these offtype varieties that he now has on hand. It seems 
to me the statement is entirely logical and appropriate because the 
companies had been clamoring they did not want this tobacco. All 
he said was. “If you do not want it you ought not buy it.” If you 
go ahead and buy it then naturally you are going to encourage farmers 
to plant that same type of tobacco next year. That is true. If I were 
a tobacco farmer and took my crop in and they paid me for it, paid me 
the price that I wanted, naturally I would be encouraged to plant 
more of it next year. I think that is what he had in mind. It is clear 
to me from that statement he was trying to protect the integrity of 
the types of tobacco. 

Mr. Acnew. Mr. Cooley, I am not questioning the sincerity or the 
integrity of Mr. Weeks. 

Mr. Coorry. I know that you were not questioning his integrity. 
You were questioning his judgment. 

Mr. Acnew. His primary interest is to whom—the farmers or the 
growers? 

rag eee as . at te w had 3 

Mr. Coorry. Primarily the farmer, and that is whom he had in 
mind. For the welfare of the farmer we ought to do the best thing 
we can to produce the quality of tobacco that is acceptable to the 
trade. If we have these enormous numbers of violations and nobody 
is penalized and everybody receives the same amount of money for 
the offgrade tobacco that he did last year, naturally everybody would 
go out and plant Coker 139 last year. If a man gets by with it this 
year he would try it again next year. I can sympathize with people 
in this predicament. It could very well have happened to me as well 
as it has happened to them because one tenant could go out and get 
me into trouble by planting these low-support varieties. ‘That is the 
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reason that I sympathize with the people who are unwittingly in this 
preran ament. I do not know, frankly, what can be done about it. 

ou are a very intelligent person and, I know, highly respected. Can 
you tell us what we should do as Members of Congress! 

Mr. Acnew. I would not be so presumptuous as to tell you what 
you can and should do. 

Mr. Cooter. I do not know anybody on this rostrum who knows 
what to do, as much as I would like to help somebody in trouble. 

Mr. Acnew. All I can do is to thank you first for your compliment 
and perhaps make a suggestion or two. i do not think there is any- 
one, including the Department, that has implicit confidence in a var- 
iety identification program even now. I doubt that. The fact that 
certain changes are being made in the program at this late date indi- 
cates 1 of 2 things: that it was a mistake to begin with, or a little 
bad planning, or some unforeseen things have come up. Ido not think 
anything that happened was not really expected in connection with the 
administration of this program. I think perhaps all of these things 
were foreseeable. It is amazing to me that compliance was as good 
as it was. I am very proud of the fact that Mr. Williams told me 
this morning that the compliance of South Carolina was perhaps bet- 
ter than in any other State, one-quarter of 1 percent, and that includes 
intentionals and unintentionals, and we do have a few intentionals. 
For those I feel considerable sympathy. When they planted 139— 
5 or 6 of them in the State—they expected nothing from the support 
price. They did not intend that the support price should enter into 
the picture. They meant to take their chances in net farm income by 
putting that tobacco on the market and letting it sell on its merits. 
That has become an utter impossibility. They are restricted for the 
moment to the 6- -percent support price. 

Mr. Assirr. That is one thing that I do not understand, how they 
are restricted. If you can explain that to us maybe we can do some- 
thing. 

Mr. Agnew. The buyers are the only people who can explain that 
to you, because nobody will make a bid for it. There is positively 
no sale for it. There is no place to go with it except the Stabiliza- 
tion Corporation. 

Mr. Assirr. That make me think that the companies do not want it. 

Mr. Acnew. It does sound that way, Mr. Abbitt, but the fact is 
more than 27 percent of all these grades and varieties taken in in 1956 
by stabilization are gone as compared to 7 or 8 percent of their over- 
all total taken in, and that does not look to me like they particularly 
do not want it. 

Mr. Coorry. Many of the companies bought 139, 140, and 244 last 
year and did not know what they were buying until after they bought 
it and were ready to sell it. Is that not true? 

Mr. Acnew. If they did that they already had more than they 
wanted and why come back and buy more from Stabilization ? 

Mr. Cootry. That was sold at a discount. 

Mr. Acnew. A little bit of a discount. 

Mr. Cootry. I do not think Stabilization intends that this tobacco 
is to be entirely worthless. I have talked to many people and they 
say that these types of tobacco should compete with similar types 
grown in other parts of the world. 
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Mr. Acnew. Would it not be interesting to know, Mr. Cooley, how 
much of this tobacco the company bought whose president said it 
wasn’t worth a dime? Maybe you could find out. 

There are a lot of other points that I would like to make, but I 
think the thing that I could perhaps explain 

Mr. McMitian. Before you leave that subject, there was a meeting 
held in Florence about 2 weeks ago, and what was the last statement 
that was made at that meeting by one of the participants or delegates? 
Do you know anything about what was said then about this blacklisted 
tobacco and the enforcement regulation ? 

Mr. Aenew. Yes. I attended the meeting, but I am reluctant to 
make any statement as to what went on there because it was a sort 
of semisecret thing. There was not any publicity. I figure that any- 
thing that goes out from that meeting should be by the Department. 

Mr. McMuxan. I did not know that it was confidential. 

Mr. Acnew. I do not think any such request was made. That is the 
way that I feel about it, that I should not go out and talk about 
what went on at that meeting. 

On last March 1, I had the privilege of presenting the case fully 
in connection with the hearing held by Senator Johnson’s subcommit- 
tee on this variety business with respect to support for his bill S. 382. 
There are 25 pages of that testimony of mine on behalf of the South 
Carolina Farm Bureau beginning on page 24 and going through page 
49 that I would like very much to be made a part of this record. 
Simply copy it from the statement so you can have all our views. I 
think that it would be very interesting. Those views were expressed 
prior to the immediate difficulties being encountered. 

Mr. Cootny. To sum up your statement, Mr. Agnew, if I under- 
stand it, you think even though these people have planted these low- 
support varieties that the Government should not do anything to inter- 
fere with the sale of that tobacco on its merits on the warehouse floor 
if a company wants to buy it? They should be free to buy it? 

Mr. Acnew. That is right, because no such thing was made a part 
of the announced program. The 50 percent support price was the 
penalty, and I think that should be inflicted and enforced to the letter 
and no more. 

Mr. Aspirrr. How many acres of tobacco do you have in South Caro- 
lina? 

Mr. Acnew. I understand 67,000. 

Mr. Ansirr. It is estimated that only 125 acres are in the discount- 
type varieties, so the problem must not be as bad as it appeared at first. 

Mr. Acnew. Well, it is not the number; it is the principle of the 
thing. 

Mr. McMiti.an. It is the manner by which it is being enforced. 

Mr. Azeitrr. They object to the way it is enforced ? 

Mr. Agnew. Maybe I could make it a little clearer if I could say 
that if a little bit of the discount varieties of tobacco did not have the 
striped card on it on the warehouse floor and it sold on its merits, it 
could not make any substantial difference because the percentage 
would not amount to anything to the companies buying it in the first 
place. But it does amount to a great deal to the income of these par- 
ticular growers, some 25 or 30 in number. 
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Mr. Ansirr. Your growers had just rather forget the striped card? 

Mr. Agnew. That is all. All the Florida people wanted was a 
chance for their tobacco to sell on the warehouse floor. They did not 
want anything else. 

Mr. Anerrr. You want them to have a white card or a blue card 
and forget about the striped card ? 

Mr. Acnew. As far as we are concerned, you would still have your 
50 percent of support price and that is the penalty. 

Mr. Apeirr. We certainly thank you for coming here and giving 
us the benefit of your judgment i in this matter. 

Mr. Cootry. Perhaps Mr. Royster could be heard. 


STATEMENT OF F. S. ROYSTER, MANAGING DIRECTOR, BRIGHT 
BELT WAREHOUSE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Royster. My name is F.S. Royster, and I am managing director 
of the Bright Belt Warehouse Association. 

Mr. Cooter. What area comes within the Bright Belt? 

Mr. Royster. All of the States of Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, 
and Virginia, and the Mullins market in South Carolina. 

Mr. Cootry. What has been your observation, Mr. Royster, in ad- 
vising these markets as to the way the program is working? 

Mr. Royster. Mr. Chairm: in, Mr. Cooley, and gentlemen, the pro- 
gram is working unbelievably well. Since the m: arkets opened in the 
Geor cia-Florida area on the 18th of July I have not had a single com- 
plaint from any warehouse operator as to the administration and en- 
forcement of the program. As I said, this is almost unbelievable be- 
cause, as you gentlemen know who are familiar with the marketing of 
tobacco, the warehouseman occupies the middle position between the 
growers and the buyers and he naturally would get the complaints, 
certainly from the growers. 

In my honest opinion, the vast, the overwhelming majority of the 
growers in the flue-cured area have supported this program, have 

‘ealized the necessity for it, and do support it today and want to see 
it administered and carried out as it is now being done. 

Mr. Lennon. Do you know whether or not there is anyone here 
representing the Border Belt Warehouse Association ? 

Mr. Royster. There is not. As managing director, I represent the 
entire area. 

Mr. Lennon. You know that all of the Border Belt auction sales 
warehouses are in the Seventh Congressional District of North Caro- 
lina, and I know you visited the Border Belt starting on August 2. 

Mr. Royster. Yes. 

Mr. Lennon. I would like to get your comment on this telegram. 

Georgia season average 56.41 through August 2. Border Belt average, 53.70. 
Whiteville market average, 52.48 today, with SC 9.15 percent. Farmers express- 
ing great dissatisfaction and displeasure. Suggest market be closed for a week 
or other drastic measures be taken to increase market price. Feel that since 
our quality is as good if not better there should be enough difference in Georgia 
Border Belt average to suffice the extra trouble of grading and tying. Farmers 
are expressing displeasure regarding this situation. We would greatly appre- 
ciate and solicit your immediate attention to our problem. We are depending 
on your handling this through proper channels and advising us action taken. 
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I have another telegram from the president of the Brunswick 
County Farm Bureau: 

Farmers dissatisfied. Grading service poor. Advise closing Border Belt 
warehouses for negotiations. 

I would like to have your comments, not so much with respect to 
the problem of the discount varieties—although I have a number of 
letters on that, one of which I would like to offer for the record—why 
it is that the Border Belt, which opened last August 2, has received so 
much less for its tobacco than the looseleaf variety in the Georgia- 
Florida belt. 

Mr. Royster. That is easily explained and the explanation and the 
reason are these. As you know, and as you have indicated, the crop 
in the Georgia-Florida area is sold untied and, to a substantial degree, 
ungraded. Therefore, you sell from the entire plant simultaneously, 
whereas in South Carolina and the border area, and more in the border 
area than in South Carolina, the markets open before the top half of 
the stalk is even harvested. I was on the sales, as the Congressman 
knows, and have been several times since the South Carolina border 
market opened. I never observed a larger percentage of sales of first 
primings. You had a good deal of rain in that area just prior to the 
pulling of the primings. They are unusually thin. They are what 
we term in the trade as “washed out,” and while as a grower and a 
warehouseman I have never seen the price as high as I wanted to see 
it, I would have to say in honesty that I have been pleased on a grade 
basis with the prices received on this crop up until now. There is no 
question in my mind but what the market has already readied itself. 
The market was better yesterday than it was last week, and it is simply 
a difference in the marketing process as contrasted to the two areas. 
There is nothing in the world unusual about it. It is running true to 
form, as it has done from year to year. When the season progresses 
then the difference in the average will be manifest. 

Mr. Lennon. You say, then, that these gentlemen who represent 
the respective farm bureaus of those two counties, particularly Colum- 
bus, where a great amount of flue-cured tobacco is sold, are mistaken 
in their judgment in what they say in the telegrams? It seems to me 
that they ought to know what they are talking about. 

Mr. Royster. It is a matter of judgment. In my judgment, they 
are mistaken in their judgment. 

Mr. Lennon. I wonder if it is because the market opened too soon 
on the Border Belt. 

Mr. Royster. I do not think that is the cause. However, if I may 
say so, it opened sooner than the Bright Belt Warehouse Association 
recommended. 

Mr. Lennon. It opened sooner than it did last year and it opened 
last year earlier than it did the year before; is that not right? 

Mr. Royster. It opened on the 2d of August 1956, and on the 31st 
of July in 1955. 

Mr. Lennon. And August 2 of this year. 

Mr. Royster. July 30, and the Bright Belt Warehouse Association 
recommended opening date as August 1, but the date was moved to 
the 30th by the South Carolina Border Belt Association and not by 
the Bright Belt Association. 
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Mr. Lennon. And you say that you have not had too many com- 
plaints with respect to the method of handling the discounted 
varieties ? 

Mr. Royster. I have not had a single complaint from a warehouse- 
man anywhere in the area about the method of handling the discounted 
varieties. I have had some complaints beginning last Thursday, and 
with increased tempo Friday, from some of the warehousemen, prin- 
cipally in South Carolina, but some from the border areas as well, rela- 
tive to prices. 

Mr. Lennon. I can quote you as saying that you are satisfied with 
the market prices under all the circumstances in the border market, 
and do not recommend any drastic action be taken with respect to the 
closing of the market until the situation is adjusted ? 

_ Mr. Roysrer. You can quote me, as I have stated, that even though 
it is not as high as I wish it were, all things being considered, I am not 
displeased with the price per grade. 

Mr. Lennon. Have you talked to Mr. Johnny Johnson ? 

Mr. Roysrer. I talked to Mr. Johnson at least once a day before the 
markets opened. 

Mr. Lennon. And right recently ? 

Mr. Royster. Yes. The last conversation I had with Mr. Johnson 
was Saturday night. 

Mr. Lennon. For my information, what was the average price on 
the Border Belt market yesterday ? 

Mr. Royster. The official figures are not available yet. 

Mr. WituraMs. For the first week—4 days—in 1956 South Carolina 
sold 9,787,000 pounds for $47.16 average. North Carolina sold 
8,711,000 for $47.38, or a total of $8,742,000 for an overall average of 
$47.26. That compares with the first week in 1957; South Carolina 
sold 11,456,000 for $54.25. That is $7 higher than the first week last 
year. North Carolina sold 10,417,000 pounds for $52.18, and that is $5 
higher than last year. : . 

Mr. McMutan. I think what we are trying to compare is the price 
being paid for tied and the untied tobacco. 

Mr. Assirr. What he was showing there was that grade for grade 
it would probably be better than it was. 

Mr. Royster. That is right. You cannot draw a comparison at 
this stage of the operations. 

Mr. McMiian. I have a letter from Mullins, S. C. This letter 
states that a farmer sold his crop in Georgia for $63 per hundred and 
the other half at Mullins for $58 per hundred. 

From Lake City, S. C., a man says that he sold in Georgia for $53 a 
hundred and in Mullins for $44. 

Mr. Lennon. I have had the same information from the Border Belt 
farmers in North Carolina. I had intended asking Mr. Williams’ 
comment on this differential in the tobacco. I wonder if he agrees 
with the statement made by Mr. Royster as to the differential. 

Mr. WiutaMs. I am sincerely hopeful that when the season is over 
you will have that $5 differential between tied and untied tobacco be- 
cause it is worth it. I agree with Mr. Royster’s statement. 

Mr. Lennon. Does Mr. Williams know anything about the attitude 
of the companies with respect to the purchase of looseleaf and the tied 
tobacco ? 
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Mr. Witurams. Nothing except rumor. I have heard it stated from 
a rumor standpoint that they did not want to buy looseleaf other than 
what they were buying at the present time. 

Mr. Lennon. I wonder if the gentleman could answer if he could 
ascertain the feelings of the companies so that our farmers would 
know what to do. 

Mr. WituraMs. We could ask them. I do not know what kind of 
an answer we could get. 

Mr. Lennon. I think you are in a position where you could do it. I 
would like to communicate that information to our farmers. 

Mr. Cooter. Mr. Royster, with regard to what Mr. McMillan men- 
tioned, splitting the tobacco and selling half of it in Georgia and the 
other half in South Carolina at different prices, that actually happens 

right in the market in my own State. You do not have to go across 
State lines to find that situation. 

Mr. Royster. That would happen to any article sold at auction. 
You cannot take 1 or 2 instances and judge a market by it. That hap- 
pens from one row to another. 

Mr. Cootry. Right in the same warehouse. 

Mr. Royster. I recognize the problem, which certainly is not new, 
that has existed for a long time as to the sale of tied and untied tobacco. 
I tried diligently many years ago to get some remedy for it and got 
what we thought was a remedy, and had the Department agree at that 
time to put it into effect, but the South Carolina people objected to it. 
My suggestion was not to support anything in Georgia and Florida 
except ty pe 14, which is produced in Georgia and Florida. That would 
have, in my humble judgment, cured the problem many years ago. 

Now I want to be perfectly clear on this matter of price: I made 
the public prediction before any of the markets opened anywhere that 
this crop of tobacco would average 60 cents. I still think it will aver- 
age 60 cents, barring one thing, and that is a sudden drop in the con- 
sumption of cigarettes. However, I cautioned the warehousemen 
in all the area before the markets opened not to expect too strong a 
market for bottom prunings. Those are the tobaccos lower in nicotine 
content, and not to expect an increase in the price of top-grade to- 
bacco, but I did think that they would have a substantial increase in 
the body of the plant in the medium tobaccos. I still think that. 
While the situation that existed in the border in South Carolina in the 
last few days is unfortunate, however, in my opinion, when you get 
into the other tobaccos the differential will become manifest as it has 
done in prior years. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Chairman, if I may be permitted to do so, I think 
it would shorten this hearing by asking if there are other witnesses 
who would corroborate Mr. Royster’s te stimony. Time is running out 
on us. 

Mr. Hicks, do you corroborate what Mr. Royster has said with refer- 
ence to the administration of this program in North Carolina? 

Mr. Hicks. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Weeks? 

Mr. Weeks. Yes, sir; Mr. Royster made a very fine statement. 

Mr. Coortry. I would like the record to show that Mr. Hicks is the 
president of the Stabilization Corporation and that Mr. Weeks is 
the general manager. 
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Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Coorry. Are there any other persons here from North Caro- 
lina who would like to make a statement in support of or in corrobora- 
tion of the statement made by Mr. Royster? 

Mr. Founvarn. Mr. Jesse Jones is here from Kinston, N.C. He said 
he would like to make a statement clearing up some information. 

Mr. Cootry. We will try to get those who are corroborating Mr. 
Royster’s testimony first. 

I think Mr. Royster made an emphatic and clear statement, and 
there is no need for a lot of repetition. 

Mr. Eacres. My name is Randolph Eagles, president of the North 
Carolina Farm Bureau. I would like to corroborate Mr. Royster’s 
testimony. 

Mr. Coorry. So far as your observation has gone, the program is 
being administered fairly and well ? 

Mr. Eacues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Epwarps. I also would like to corroborate Mr. Royster’s state- 
ment. I think it was very clear. 

Mr. Cootry. Is there anybody else who wants to corroborate his 
statement ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Apprrr. I have one question I would like to ask of Mr. Royster. 

Some question was raised here about when tobacco was being sold 
at auction on the auction floor, a buyer bidding it in and keeping it at 
the end of the row and then withdrawing his sale. Can he do that, 
or when he buys it is it his tobacco? 

Mr. Royster. All flue-cured tobacco is sold with the understanding 
that the warehouse owner is responsible for the tobacco that he sells. 

If you are familiar with the operation, and I am sure you are, you 
know that a purchaser, if he gets a pile of tobacco, and ascertains after 
he gets it that it is damaged, or that it is false packed, he has the 
right to send it back to the warehouse. 

Likewise on these tobaccos, if he got a pile of this tobacco, if he got 
a pile of this tobacco with a striped ticket on it, the responsibility 
would be on the warehouseman. 

Mr. Asprrr. I wanted to clear that up. 

I have a telegram here from Mr. Roy B. Davis, Jr., president of 
the Virginia Farm Bureau Federation. I would like to have that in- 
serted in the record at this point. The substance of it is along the line 
of the question I just asked of Mr. Royster. 

(The telegram referred to is as follows:) 

Sorry we unable to attend hearing on tobacco discount variety program. We 
had no complaint from producers on operation of discount variety program. May 
receive reaction when market opens. We hold our final decision until then. We 
accept recent decision to allow producers, who unknowingly mixed varieties, to 
pool their tobacco sell later on own merit. We feel it a fair compromise. If 
this information will assist you, enter it in proceedings. 

Mr. Apsirr. We will recess until 2: 30 in this same hearing room. 

(Recess taken at 12:25 p.m. until 2:30 p. m.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Assirr. The hearing will come to order. 

I will ask Mr. Cooley to introduce the next witness. 

Mr. Coorry. Mr. Marsh W. Knott, will you come forward, please? 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Mr. Knott is a very 
prominent citizen of my district, an outstanding gentleman and 
farmer, and well thought of by everyone who knowshim. He isa dirt 
farmer, knows the problems of a tobacco farmer, and I am delighted 
to have him here to express his views concerning the administration 
of the program, or any other views he might desire to express. 

I am glad to present Mr. Knott to the committee at this time. 


STATEMENT OF MARSH W. KNOTT 


Mr. Knorr. Thank you, Congressman Cooley. 

Mr. Assrrr. We will be glad to hear you at this time. 

Mr. Knorr. Gentlemen, I represent a group of tobacco growers who 
are intentional planters of the variety that was approved for 45 per- 
cent of parity. There are reasons why this group shows under the 
program announced to us the reasons why we chose to plant these 
varieties of tobacco, and I believe in the course of this statement our 
position can be clarified. 

The statement declaring marketing policy of discounted varieties 
of flue-cured tobacco inequitable, is the statement to which I refer. 

The flue-cured tobacco growers voted for a tobacco program in a 
general referendum that was understood by them as guaranteeing 90 
percent of parity so long as the farmers complied with the acreage- 
control-allotment rules, 

Now within the framework of this program and still based on the 
vote of the last referendum, as understood at that time, farmers face 
an entirely different program and an entirely different set of rules. 

This new program, believed to be worked out under strong influence 
of buying and marketing interests, if not directly by them and the 
United States Department of Agriculture, now has a two-price system 
of price support. One is at 45 percent of parity and 1 at 90 percent 
of parity. Those growers eligible to have their tobacco supported at 
90 percent of parity have the privilege of offering their tobacco for 
sale at an auction supposedly free and competitive, while those 
growers eligible only to have the sale of their tobacco supported at 
45 percent of parity do not enjoy the same privilege. 

The latter growers are required to have their tobacco identified, a 
rule not made known to them until after seeding time—which iden- 
tification is used to fix in advance the price of their tobacco and to 
suppress its proper sale at auction on the warehouse floor. This rule 
for marketing this tobacco was first learned by farmers who planted 
it when it was offered for sale at the time the market opened. 

Tobacco growers face problems of production, such as tobacco dis- 
eases severe enough to wipe out an entire crop of tobacco. This is 
true as to growers whose farms previously had been successful in 
growing any variety of tobacco without fear of its loss from disease. 
Then, too, soil types differ, so that on some farms a given variety of 
tobacco does well while the same variety grown on another farm turns 
out to be a failure. 
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Farmers must choose varieties of tobacco which prove best for their 
soil and other operating situations. The ASC rules for administering 
the tobacco allotment program do not provide a tolerance for such 
factors or situations, but follow a rigid rule which admits to no 
exceptions. 

For example, tobacco allotted to a given farm must be grown on 
that farm regardless of whether the soil on that farm has a history 
of diseases or not. A grower is not allowed even temporarily to plant 
the tobacco allotted to such a farm on other land free from disease in 
order to cope with drastic action-type programs, such as the one 
imposed on tobacco growers this year. 

As an example, many small growers own 15 to 30 acres of land with 
a tobacco allotment of about 2 to 5 acres. 

Under the presently administered ASC rules, this allotment must 
be planted within these 15 to 30 acres regardless of proven history on 
this land as to disease infestation and also as to soil types that may 
prove more favorable to certain varieties of tobacco than to other 
varieties. Faced with such a decision, many growers elected or chose 
to plant one of the varieties this year approved for only 45 percent of 
parity rather than to face production disaster. 

These growers had to overcome the problem of production in the 
fields. These were met by choosing a variety of tobacco that would 
both live and produce. Advertent to the fact that certain varieties 
of tobaccos which could be counted upon to live and produce were to 
be supported at only 45 percent of parity, these growers through neces- 
sity chose to plant those varieties of such tobaccos which they found 
would best meet the problem at hand. 

They were also aware of producing a quality of tobacco that would 
meet the acceptance of buying interests. These growers had the 
records of the past selling season from their farms which indicated 
that very little, if any, of their tobacco of these varieties went into 
the storage program under stabilization. 

Further, this year additional caution was given by these growers 
in the proper time of planting, proper spacing between rows and be- 
tween plants so as to enable sufficient sunlight to get to the entire 
plant during the growing season. Proper fertlization and cultural 
practices were also followed so as to nurture a fine crop that could 
prove its merit and worth in any competition if allowed to be un- 
hampered by prejudice and restriction. The present method of 
identification only insures the buying interest that they will get this 
tobacco at half of the support price or about one-third of its auction- 
price value. Pre 

The example as given by Mr. Quinton Stroud, of Pink Hill, N. C., 
illustrates this situation. His offerings of 16 piles of tobacco on a 
Georgia market were identified by striped cards. Fifteen piles were 
passed up without a bid being placed on them. Misplacement of the 
striped identification card allowed the bidding of the sale of the 
sixteenth pile of tobacco at a price of 64cents per pound. — 

When it was called to the attention of the buyers that this pile of 
tobacco was of the same lot as the 15 piles passed by, the bid was 
rejected and the price fell to 20 cents per pound, or less than one-third 
of the fair competitive auction bid. 
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Why would the companies want to bid on any tobacco if they knew 
by apparent agreement that they could get the tobacco at one-third of 
the indicated auction prices ? 

The only proper conclusion that growers of these varieties of tobacco 

can come to is that an unfair, un-American, and sinister conspiracy 
has been entered into by and between the United States Department 
of Agrictulture and the buying interest to suppress the price of these 
varieties without any logical reason for such action. 

I invite your committee to continue this investigation and to take 
it out to farmers where the grievances are. Then I believe you will 
know where the injustices are and the adjustments are to be made. 

I have with me the signatures and their stated allotments as to the 
kind of tobacco they planted. This was the result of one notice in 
our paper, the News and Observer, that a meeting was being called in 
Wendell, directed to the attention of those farmers who intentionally 
reviewed the rules and chose to exercise their free privilege in planting 
the type of tobacco that they felt best met the problem at hand. 

On that one notice in the paper 232 farmers spontaneously came to 
Wendell. They came all the way from Reidsville, N. C. through 
Beaufort County. 

They listened to how tobacco might be marketed best in the face 
of the present drastic and unfair situation. Those rules were gotten 
by me through the assistant county agent in a special and hard- to- get 
manner in order that we would know the problem we faced in ms arket- 

g, to clear certain tobaccos from blue cards and be able to get white 
olbrits to market by. 

After reviewing the situation at hand as to marketing this tobacco 
under the present program they entered into another “phi ise of the 
meeting which dealt with the injustices which they felt should be 
corrected. 

They were asked to sign this paper as to how many acres they 
planted. Gentlemen, I have the signatures of these farmers and their 
stated amount. That totals over 300 acres of tobacco, intentionally 
planted, discounted in my locality. 

These people are not outlaws. These people are not outside of the 
program. I myself have complied with every rule from beginning 
to end, and I am within the program. I feel that I am entitled to the 
just rights that should be preserved for any farmer who is willing 
to abide by the program. 

Mr. Cooter. Mr. Knott, I want to congratulate you on a well pre- 
sented statement, a very intelligent statement, and one which I think 
this committee can very easily understand. 

I agree with you. What you complain about is that the Depart- 
ment, in administering this program, has gone far beyond the rules 
as you understood them to be at the time you planted your crop. 

Mr. Knorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coorry. You understood at the time you planted your crop 
that you would only have a support price of 45 percent of parity ? 

Mr. Knorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coorry. Because you were planting varieties which you 
thought were adaptable to your own farm and your own situation ? 

Mr. Knorr. That is correct. 
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Mr. Cootry. And you knew you were getting half the support you 
would have gotten had you planted some other variety ? 

Mr. Knorr. That is right. 

Mr. Cootry. But then when you go to the market with it, you find 
that your tobacco actually is outlawed, is it not? 

Mr. Kworr. It has been termed that. 

Mr. Cootry. When you use that illustration of the man from Pink 
Hill, who sold the 16 piles of tobacco which was bought by a reputable 
buyer, that indicated what the buyer thought the tobacco was worth. 
Is that right ? 

Mr. Knorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cooter. When the Government man came along and pointed 
out it was objectionable tobacco, that he could buy it for 20 cents 
instead of 60 cents, that is what you are complaining about ? 

Mr. Knorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cooter. In other words, if your tobacco were put on the floor 
and could be sold at auction, free from Government interference, you 
would be satisfied to suffer the consequences ? 

Mr. Knorr. Yes, sir. It is my belief that these varieties of tobacco 
under the production situation of this year would prove their superior 
merit in the face of the auction system. 

Mr. Cooter. In other words, you grew your tobacco so that you 
could produce an acceptable quality ¢ 

Mr. Knorr. We knew we were faced with that. 

Mr. Cootry. You spaced it right, fertilized it right, and you think 
you have been unduly penalized ? 

Mr. Knorr. I know I am. 

Mr. Cootry. You have been growing tobacco practically all of your 
life, have you not? 

Mr. Knorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cooter. I have not seen any tobacco on the markets this year, 
but when it is placed on the market along with the old varieties is 
there any way you can, by use of your eyesight or senses of touch or 
smell, tell that tobacco from any other type? 

Mr. Knorr. No, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. You are not a scientist and you cannot analyze the to- 
bacco so as to determine what its nicotine and tar content is. 

There are some farms where you cannot successfully grow the old 
varieties. Is that true? 

Mr. Knorr. Within a half mile of my farm there are 3 farms that 
will not harvest enough tobacco to run 1 curing this year—total 
disaster. 

Mr. Cootey. Asa result of disease? 

Mr. Knorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. That situation obtains elsewhere other than in your 
particular community, too, does it not? : 

Mr. Knorr. I would think so, though I feel we are in one of the 
hot spots for the disease. 

Mr. Coorry. I am sure the committee has heard you with great in- 
terest, and we have heard these other people interested in the program. 

What, if anything, do you think should be done or could be done 
about the situation ? 
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Mr. Knorr. I think the tobacco growers should be given the oppor- 
tunity to avail themselves of an auction system free and untrammeled 
by coercion or outside influence or inside influence, but a privilege 
which we have felt we enjoyed throughout the history of tobacco. 

Mr. Cooxey. If the Government did not put any identifying card 
on the pile of tobacco and kept that information secret, the Govern- 
ment could provide the support program and you would not be ham- 
pered in any way from selling your tobacco. Is that right? 

Mr. Kworr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. You take your chances on selling it or not selling it? 

Mr. Knorr. That is right. 

Mr. Cooter. You would accept the low support rather than a high 
support ? 

Mr. Knorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cooter. The point is that you and your group object to the iden- 
tifying card which is about the same as a blackball on your tobacco. 

Mr. Knorr. It allows the operation of collusion if that should exist. 

Mr. Cooter. Of course, I would not believe that Department officials 
would conspire in any way with any of the buyers to beat down the 
prices being paid to farmers, but I can see that this is a very drastic ac- 
tion when the Department puts a blue tag up there, and indicates 

“This is a danger zone; you had better proceed with caution.” 

The Department apparently felt that they should advise the farmer 
and all of the buyers, so you conclude that the tagging of the tobacco 
with the blue card is not in the interest of the farmer but in the in- 
terest of the buying company ? 

Mr. Knorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McMitian. Mr. Knott, I believe you stated you had about 300 
farmers in your same category ? 

Mr. Knorr. 232 attended the meeting. 

Mr. McMituan. I believe you said 300 signed that paper ? 

Mr. Knorr. They had over 300 acres of tobacco. 

Mr. McMitian. Mr. Royster and your farm bureau president stated 
they had had noc omplaints. Did you complain to them ? 

Mr. Knorr. Are you asking me my opinion ? 

Mr. McMinxian. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Knorr. My epinion is that if there was a complaint Mr. Royster 
would not hear of it because there is a rule of fear underlying ware- 
house operations such as you would find when such terms are ‘used as 
“This will not be tolerated” and “Drastic action will be taken.” Let- 
ters with that type of wording are sent to warehousemen and I have 
such a letter in my possession but not here. 

Mr. McMititan. How about the president of the farm bureau ? 

Mr. Knorr. I am president of the Wendell Farm Bureau. I am 
on the board of directors in Wake County. I have written farm bu- 
reau members I believe as long as any member outside of Pitt County. 
1 still write members for it. 

T am a member of the Wendell Grange and a business adviser in that 
organization, and I was amused to see that the leaders had been invited 
in to approve the program as presented to the farmers. 

I do not contend that I am a leader but I have never as yet been in- 
vited to one of those meetings. 
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I certainly was not invited this year, and I am not so sure that a 
farm bureau member in Wake County was, although it is the sixth 
largest tobacco producing county in North Carolina, if I remember my 
figures correctly. 

Mr. McMitian. We also received a number of complaints concern- 
ing the so-called policemen who go out through the fields and inspect 
the tobacco. I believe they call them tobacco policemen. Are you 
bothered with or subjected to that type of Gestapo in your area? 

Mr. Knorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McMitian. What is the situation there ? 

Mr. Knorr. The farmers in our community by far and large do not 
like the way this program was approached nor the way it is being ad- 
ministered because they see supposedly an expert going in this corner 
of the field and coming out that corner without contacting the farmer 
as to whether he would be privileged to go on the land or not, or a 
common courtesy which we usually extend to our neighbors or anyone 
else who visits us on our farms. 

Mr. McMuxan. I think that is what caused the program to become 
in disrepute in my district by the manner in which it was handled. I 
think it was brought out here today that almost 9924 percent of the 
farmers in my State cooperated in an effort to carry out the program, 
but all the farmers seemed to be disturbed over the manner in which 
it was administered. 

Mr. Cooter. You do not question the fact that a large majority of 
the people are satisfied with the way the program is being administered. 
In other words, the statement that perhaps 99 percent of the people 
are perfectly satisfied with the way it is administered is correct, but 
your complaint is that you are in the minority and you are not being 
treated as you feel you should be treated. Is that nght? 

Mr. Knorr. Mr. Cooley, if we are interested in percentages I have 
to find some way to take comfort from such illustrations as happened 
at the Boston Tea Party when there were a few responsible men who 
disguised themselves as Indians and dumped three shiploads of tea 
overboard into the sea because they felt that they were being oppressed 
without fair representation, as you well know, the Stamp Act. 

Mr. Coorry. You do admit that the large majority of the growers 
are not complaining. It is the growp which you represent, and you 
did what you thought you had a legal and moral right to do. 

Now you feel you are not being accorded the treatment you should 
be accorded. 

Mr. Kwort. I disagree with the fact that a large percentage are 
satisfied with the program. I think if it were put to a vote today 
the program would have a tough time being kept in operation. 

Mr. Apgnirt. Is that because they do not care whether the tobacco 
program is a success or is it that they feel this variety does meet 
the needs and demand of the trade, or is it because of the feeling that 
the Government should proceed with this program regardless of the 
type and need? 

"Mr. Knorr. I think farmers are willing to follow a farm program, 
and they want to follow a farm program that is a fair program de- 
cided upon by them. 

It is the contention of many complainers that the present farm pro- 
gram is more of someone else’s program than that of tobacco growers 
themselves. 
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Mr. Cootny. In what respect ? 

Mr. Kworr. In the respect that they were not given an opportunity 
to be heard concerning the problems they faced this year with the 
type of drastic program that they were required to deal with. 

Mr. Cootey. You mean the program as being administered this year 

is not the type program the farmers wanted ? 

Mr. Kworr. Definitely. 

Mr. Cootry. You mean generally speaking the farm program is 
all right. 

Mr. Marruews. I would like to take this opportunity to make this 
point, Mr. Knott, and I am sure you and all of our farmers realize 
this: A Congressman has a lot of problems in trying to get any kind 
of farm program at all. 

I, this morning pointed out some of the problems that my farmers 
have, and I would give anything in the world if I could do in many 
areas just as they w anted us to do. 

I won’t mention his name, but a prominent Senator in the other 
body wants to do away with the tobacco program entirely. He says 
let us do away with it entirely. 

We know we have this terrible problem. If we get a 90-percent 
price support, 50 percent, or any kind of price support, and the Gov- 
ernment guarantees the money on any kind of program, you have to 
have these controls and rules and regulations. 

We have earnestly to try to get a program that will suit the majority 
of our farmers. 

Of course, the other alternative is to let the farmers do anything 
they want to, go back to the old days where they plant what they 
want to and take their chances. 

I wanted to discuss this more. 

When Thomas Jefferson lived, the farm people represented 87 per- 
cent of the people in this country. I have con here only 5 years but 

every year now I find increased resistance in Congress to any farm 
program. 

Some people talk about the cost of the tobacco program. I figured 
the other day that tobacco farmers paid between $30 billion and $40 
billion of taxes to the Federal and State Governments in the past 20 

ears. A lot of Congressmen and Senators feel we should do away 
with the tobacco program, they say it is a silly subsidy. I say these 
Congressmen and Senators are silly. They do not know what they 
are talking about. 

I wanted to throw that point out here. I think you have given us 
an excellent statement, but I think we ought to take great care and 
not say that farmers do not want any program, that they are entirely 
dissatisfied, because that puts us in a spot up here, 

I say again, what we want to try to do is to work out a program 
that will be satisfactory to the great majority of the farmers. 

You have given us a good point, and I do not make my remarks 
in the sense of criticism at all. 

I just wanted to cry a little bit here from the standpoint of a Con- 
gressman who is earnestly trying to do something to help the great 
majority of the tobacco farmers. 

Mr. Coorry. You have not complained about the tobacco program. 
You have supported it all your life. 

Mr. Knorr. That is right. 
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Mr. Cootzry. You comply with all the rules and regulations? 

Mr. Kworr. That is right. 

Mr. Cootry. You complain about just one phase of it, and that is 
the way they are administering this program as it is related to these 
three varieties of tobacco. 

He feels he has improved his practices, spaced his tobacco, grown a 
good type of it, and he thinks it is acceptable to the trade, the trade 
should buy it unhampered by blue cards, yellow cards, or any other 
cards. 

If a company wants to buy it, let it buy. 

I am not complaining about the administration of it because I think 
by and large it is being administered in a manner satisfactory to a large 
majority of the people. I question the legal right of the Department 
to support tobacco based on varieties. They have a perfect right to 
support it on the basis of grades. 

Lawyers differed on this thing and the Department came out with a 
program. I was sincere when T said this morning that I do not recall 
receiving complaints from my own district. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Appirr. Any other questions ? 

Mr. McIntme. Mr. Chairman, I should preface my observations 
with the statement that I do not come from a tobacco district. 

I have been a bit confused on this issue because it would seem by 
virtue of the hearings that Mr. Williams referred to, in consonance 
with all the counseling he could obtain as a responsible administrator, 
the concept that the growing of these three varieties was not in the 
best interest of the flue-cured tobacco industry. 

Do I understand correctly, Mr. Knott, that your position is that 
regardless of this, that as a produe er you ‘should be free to grow any- 
thing you want in the way of varieties, and that when those go on the 
market there should be nothing on that lot of tobacco to designate 
what it is? 

Mr. Knorr, I contend that; yes, sir. A farmer should be free to 
choose tobacco that meets the problem at hand. 

Mr. McIntire. Do you also contend that there has been collusion 
between the Department of Agriculture and the buyers to force these 
varieties off the market ? 

Mr. Knorr. The operation of the marketing system leads farmers 
to such a suspicion. I am not in a position of information to say that 
I could prove it. 

Mr. McIntire. Then the fact that the buyer does not buy it is the 
basis upon which you make the observation that the Department has 
influenced the buyer. But the fact that the buyer does not choose to 
buy that tobacco might be of his free choice, might it not ? 

Mr. Knorr. Then I cite you back to the example of where he did 
buy it, but when told that it was one of the tobaccos marked, thea 
quickly he rejected his bid. 

Mr. McIntire. Do you have anything except hearsay as to who 
told the buyer ? 

Mr. Knorr. No, sir. 

Mr. McIntiee. That is all. 

Mr. Fountain. Was the basket of-tobacco in question to which 
you referred identified ? 
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Mr. Knorr. To begin with? 

Mr. Fountain. Yes. 

Mr. Kworr. I understand it was. 

Mr. Founrain. It hada blue card on it? 

Mr. Knorr. A striped card. 

Mr. Fountain. A white-striped card ? 

Mr. Knorr. Yes. 

Mr. Fountain. You made some reference to some correspondence 
which you had seen which had some language indicating some threats. 
Do you have that correspondence with you ? 

Mr. Knorr. No, sir; it isin my hotel room. 

Mr. Fountain. Do you know where it came from ? 

Mr. Knorr. Ithink Ido. Ithink I know who signed it. 

Mr. Founrain. Will you tell the committee ? 

Mr. Knorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fountatn. Are you in a position so you can state the sub- 
stance of the letter and the language of the letter ? 

Mr. Knorr. I would rather that be presented as an exhibit on its 
own because I am not too good at remembering that. 

Mr. Founratn. That is why I didn’t want to ask you the name un- 
less you are in a position to state the contents of the letter. I would 
suggest he be permitted to offer it. 

{r. Cooter. I would not feel that you would be justified in insisting 
that he make it public. Would you want the names to be public 
pro “a! 

Mr. Fountarn. I am not insisting. 

Mr. Cootzy. If you wanted to put those names in the record there 
would be no objection, but for reasons better known to you perhaps you 
do not want to put that in the record. I do not want you to feel you 
have to do that. 

Mr. Azseirr. Let us leave it if he desires to. 

Mr. Cootzy. If you want to put the names and correspondence in 
you may do so. 

Mr. Martruews. May I ask permission to insert certain letters that 
I have received ? 

Mr. Assitrr. Without objection that may be done by all of the mem- 
bers who have correspondence they desire to insert. 

Mr. Lennon. Is the letter you are referring to directed to the ware- 
housemen ? 

Mr. Knorr. Yes. 

Mr. Lennon. Was it from the United States Department of Agri- 
culture ? 

Mr. Knorr. No, sir. 

Mr. Lennon. Just some individual ? 

Mr. Knorr. Representing a group. 

Mr. Lennon. A group representing the warehousemen ? 

Mr. Knorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lennon. And directed to the warehousemen ? 

Mr. Knorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lennon. It has nothing to do with the Department of Agri- 
culture ? 

Mr. Knorr. That is right. 

Mr. Ansirt. Any other questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Assirr. We certainly thank you for coming here. 
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FURTHER TESTIMONY OF JOE R. WILLIAMS 


Mr. Wuu1aMs. I have known Mr. Knott for a great many years. 
He is a substantial citizen. He has a fine farm. I have worked with 
him through the years in Farm Bureau work and I know he is inter- 
ested in this tobacco program and interested in farmers as a whole. 

I would like to answer one point that he brought up in behalf of the 
Department. 

t is true that prior to the initiation of this program, and including 
up to December 19, on practically all of your domestic tobacco, prac- 
tically every buyer of flue-cured tobacco throughout the world, either 
filed statements personally with the Secretary of Agriculture or with 
the Department or filed written briefs setting forth in no uncertain 
terms that this tobacco did not meet their standards. 

Asa result of that program was initiated, and we through the Farm 
Agricultural Service have fully informed every purchaser of flue- 
cured tobacco throughout the world the means and manner that we 
were going to obtain compliance with this program. 

We have assured them that on this positive tobacco identified on 
the warehouse floors, and the dealers are packing it with the same 
identification, that a man in England, Germany, Italy, or anywhere 
else in the world can buy this tobacco with confidence and knowing that 
he is getting standard American tobacco which he has been getting 
through the years. 

As a result of that there is no question in my mind but what our 
companies are moving in on the market, and it is true some of them are 
dissatisfied. But in the 1957 season by virtue of that guaranty on the 
part of the Department of Agriculture certifying the varieties of this 
tobacco, it will mean that the 9914 percent will get several dollars per 
hundred more than they would have gotten without that guaranty. 

From the time the program was initiated no one from the Secretary 
of Agriculture’s office has suggested to any company, domestic or 
export, any price they should pay for any grade of tobacco on the 
warehouse floor. 

Mr. Aspitr. One step further. Is it your understanding that no- 
body connected with the problem however far down the line has 
anything to do with what they buy or do not buy? 

Mr. Wiru1aMs. No, sir; it is put on the auction floor and subject to 
bid. If it comes below the loan rate it automatically goes in the 
Stabilization Corporation. 

Mr. Coortry. Suppose it sells above the loan rate. 

Mr. Witi1aMs. It goes to the purchaser. 

Mr. Cootry. Has any of it gone to the purchaser ? 

Mr. Wriu1aMs. To the best of my knowledge up to now it has not. 
Why it has not I do not know. 

Mr. Coorry. Mr. Williams. I do recall when you had these hear- 
ings and talked about the varieties. My recollection is we had almost 
unanimous support, universal support, for the program as you now 
have it. 

Mr. WiutraMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. I recall we had leaders from all over the Tobacco Belt 
here demanding that something be done about these three types. Not 
only the growers and warehousemen but the buyers, many bought this 
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tobacco without knowing the quality until they had it in their ware- 
houses. 

Mr. Wiuu1aMs. That is right. 

Mr. Cootry. We had hearings in our committee room and we had 
a great crowd of people there. I do not recall anybody objecting to 
it. I did question the legality of it but I had no objection to it. I 
did not think it could be administered. I had no idea you could ever 
adequately or appropriately identify the tobacco to enforce the pro- 
gram. Apparently you have up to now. I have had no complaints 
from my district but I am aware of the fact the market has not opened 
yet. I may yet receive a complaint. 

Mr. Azerrr. Thank you for the statement. We have Dr. Rogers. 

Mr. McMirtan. Dr. Hoyt Rogers. 

I would like to state Dr. Rogers is considered one of the foremost 
expert chemists in the United States. He served as chief chemist at 
A. and M. College in Texas, Arkansas, and several other States before 
he came down to accept his present position with the Coker Pedigreed 
Seed Co. We know the Coker Pedigreed Seed Co. enjoys one of the 
finest reputations in the United States and abroad of any pedigreed 
seed company. You know about this 139 and you people have dis- 
covered hundreds of types of tobacco since you have been chief chem- 
ist at the Coker Pedigreed Seed Co. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HOYT ROGERS, COKER PEDIGREED SEED CO. 


Mr. Rocrrs. I appreciate appearing before this committee. We 
recognize the problem and as Mr. McMillan stated we have released 
a number of different varieties of tobacco over a period of about 30 
years. Asa matter of fact I think most of the tobacco grown comes 
out of our farms there, the seed to produce the tobacco. 

I think the main contentions or questions have been stated here. I 
would like to start at the bottom and ask Mr. Williams this. He just 
talked about making these statements to the trade in general through- 
out the world. I am wondering how much effect the statements had 
compared to effect of weather, et cetera, in reducing the crop. We all 
know in driving across the tobacco district from Virginia to Georgia 
what the situation is this year with reference to production. I do not 
know the last figures. I believe 963 million pounds of flue-cured to- 
bacco is the estimate. 

Mr. Wrir1aMs. That is right. 

Mr. Rogers. I believe that is high but compared to 1,400 or 1,500 
million pounds last year that is a pretty good sized crop. I wonder 
as to the comparative effect of that with the statements you made 
to the tobacco trade in general throughout the world. We have the 
effect of climate last year. Mr. Royster mentioned the seasonal effect 
on the bottom part of the crop in the border area this year. I talked 
to folks 70 to 80 years, oldtime tobacco farmers, and they say from one 
end of the district to the other they do not recall years like we had in 
1955 and 1956. 

We are not particularly defending a variety of tobacco. You will 
find hundreds of different tobaccos in our breeding work, any of which 
might be ready for release at any time. Last year we released a to- 
bacco variety. We have more this year. We released one known as 
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187. We tested this tobacco, 1389 and 140, with the companies for 
3 years. We had no particular kick about it. 

Mr. McMuzan. Is it not a fact that your company was encouraged 
to develop this 189-type by certain tobacco companies 

Mr. Rogers. Yes, sir. We understand that the buying patterns 
have changed somewhat. But I have alw: ays been a little concerned 
about these repeated statements that 99 percent of the tobacco farmers 
are in favor of this program. Frankly, I would question that. We 
have thousands of farmers visit us during the period of time, and now it 
seems chemical analysis is the main thing, especially nicotine content, 
in determining the value of tobacco, regardless of what it might be. 

You will recail last year in those meetings, or a meeting rather, on 
December 14, that in giving part of this data by the chemists when 

‘alled upon, he gave the an: aly sis for a partic ular company, he named 
the company, and those were the requirements for that company as 
far as nicotine content was concerned. The data was given for the 
Border and Eastern Belt. The Old and Middle Belt data was not 
given in his testimony. 

On inquiry there in the meeting, you will recall that the man that 
gave that information was requested to give the same information, 
same data, for the Middle and Old Belt. He did that, and actually it 
was above the optimum requirements for that particular company. 
That particular company’s representatives were on our farms Monday 
of last week. During the course of the day’s visit there, looking over 
breeding work and material we might submit to them and coopera- 
tive work we have had with a number of companies for a number of 
years, I asked the man about this thing. He said he knew nothing 
about it, they had not given him information about their specific re- 
quirements, he knew nothing about that. 

I was wondering, too, about these statements you have gotten from 
all these people. Were they volunteer, Mr. Williams, or were they 
requested? Were all these volunteer statements on the part of leaf 
people ? 

Mr. WiitaMs. Yes, sir; we have never requested any statements. 

Mr. Roacers. The thing I started to mention a while ago with refer- 
ence to Mr. Royster’s statement. is that we find that the lower part of 
the plant in the border areas was lower in nicotine because of the higher 
rainfall in that area. 

I think the same thing could be said about the crop last year. I be- 
lieve I am right, as far as the overall picture is concerned in 1955 and 
1956—any of the tobacco men, I think, will bear that out—that we had 
an exceptionally high rainfall and we had a condition similar to what 
he describes for the Border Belt, lower plant part. 

As I mentioned a minute ago, we do have plenty of other tobaccos 
that we could release at any time. Of course, we are continuing breed- 
ing work as we have in the past and looking to supplying the ‘farmers 
and the trade with what they want, what the farmers want, in the 
first place, and the trade, the manufacturers of the product that the 
consumer wants. 

I think most of the things I had to mention have already been 
brought up here. The main consideration that I have as far as this 
program is concerned is the manner in which the data was obtained. 
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I recall also in this meeting that one of the men in giving the evi- 
dence to support his contention stated that a certain percent of these 
tobaccos graded lemon, a certain percent of other varieties graded 
lemon, other varieties were down the scale as far as percentage of 
lemon was concerned. We still had a higher support price for lemon 
tobacco. If they do not want lemon tobacco, why not lower the sup- 
port? It comes back to selling tobacco by grade on a warehouse floor. 
To say a man does not have a good idea of what he is buying on 
the warehouse floor, I do not concur in that opinion because I have 
asked all research departments with whom we come in contact: Does 
not the tobacco as the buyers buy it on the warehouse floor more or 
less confirm their opinions after they have completed analysis on it? 
Invariably, 95 percent of the times, they will say yes, that they are 
pretty closely correlated with their estimate of the quality of that 
tobacco. That is, these men have been buying tobacco on the ware- 
house floor for many, many years. I think we are saying in essence 
that they cannot determine quality of tobacco. Yet as we ask the 
laboratory men in those same companies which the buyers represent 
that question, they invariably say there is a close correlation between 
the evaluation of the leaf buyer on the warehouse floor with that of 
the laboratory. 

I think, when we talk about export trade, it has been brought out a 
large percentage, the largest percentage, is bought by domestic com- 
panies anyway. 

Mr. Cootey. Can you look at a lot of tobace oon the warehouse floor 
and tell whether it is 187 or 139? 

Mr. Rocrrs. No, sir. 

Mr. Coorry. The head of the leaf department of one of the big 
tobacco companies told me that he had been in the tobacco business 
practically all his life and he could not tell it, and he did not think 
any other buyer could tell it on the floor. That is, if it had been 
properly cultivated. 

Mr. Rocers. We have seen that time and time again, Congressman 
Cooley, there on the warehouse floor all across the district during 
the last 3 or 4 years. 

Mr. Cootry. Can you look at a lot of tobacco on the warehouse floor 
187 and 139? 

Mr. Rocers. Sir? ba O98 

Mr. Cootry. Do you think anybody, by looking at it or testing it, 
can tell 187 from 139 or 244? 

Mr. Rocers. No, sir, and I do not contend they can tell it in the 
fields, as far as that is concerned, especially by these crude methods 
of analysis being used. I am not going to question all the details sur- 
rounding this particular program, but I do not believe any scientist, 
so-called scientist, would tolerate, as far as his opinion or thinking is 
concerned, data obtained like it is being obtained 1n the field. 

You go in a field of maybe an acre or 10 acres in size and take sam- 
ples from one side to the other without regard to season, without re- 
gard to the age of the tobacco, without regard to when it was topped 
or not topped, and without regard to any check, and take samples from 
one side to the other and say that is it, without any tobacco being grown 
nearby or in the same field; even where you grow it in replicated trial, 
we realize there is plenty of error in obtaining reliable data. 
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Mr. Cootry. Unless you had written signs throughout your farm, 
I doubt if you could identify your own plants, could you? 

Mr. Rogers. No, sir; I do not believe so. By the way, too, this par- 
ticular company representative that was by there, one of the major 
companies, I asked him how the nicotine was running on tobacco from 
Georgia. He said it is running from less than half of 1 percent to a 
little under 2 percent. If that is the case, if you struck an average, 
I am afraid about 60 percent of the tobacco in Georgia would not be 
supported except at 45 percent of parity or half the stabilization price. 

Mr. Cootry. Is it the nicotine content that makes the difference? 

Mr. Rocrrs. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Cootey. Is it the nicotine content that makes the difference be- 
tween acceptable and objectionable tobacco ? 

Mr. Rogers. I do not think anybody knows. I think the research 
departments are trying conscientiously to get an answer to this prob- 
lem of what constitutes quality or what constitutes flavor and aroma. 
They are working from their particular requirement angle. 

Mr. Coorzy. It looks, from the evidence up to now, from Mr. Wil- 
liams and others, they have done a very fine job in singling out these 
objectionable types. 

Mr. Rogers. I do not think so, not that we have firsthand knowl- 
edge of. 

Mr. Cooter. It seems to me to be difficult for them. 

Mr. Rocrers. Mr. Agnew mentioned the cases in South Carolina. I 
do not know anything about the others. I would not attempt to go 
into that. That has been given this morning. 

Mr. McIntire. I ask this for information. I might refer to Mr. 
Williams’ statement. He says: 

Representatives of the experiment stations in the various flue-cured-tobacco- 
producing States and representatives of the Agricultural Research Service of the 
Department were requested to classify various varieties of flue-cured tobacco 
as to body, flavor, aroma, and general trade acceptance. These representatives, 
acting as a regional flue-cured tobacco variety evaluation committee, classified 
the various flue-cured tobacco varieties into three categories, the third of which 
was defined as “low to lacking in flavor and aroma, generally of light body, and/or 
currently with poor acceptance in the trade.” 

Do I understand from your statement these people do not know 
what they were doing? 

Mr. Rocers. I do not believe I said that. 

Mr. McIntire. I know you did not say it, but is that the implication ? 

Mr, Rocers. I would like to ask how they determined that. 

Mr. McInriee. I do not know, but your satement, if I understand 
it-—— 

Mr. Rogers. Maybe Mr. Williams can answer it. 

Mr. McInvie. I interpreted your statement to mean that you 
could not tell the difference between varieties, either in the shed or 
in the field. Iam only saying that, if this were true, then these people 
were just sort of working in the dark and did not know what they 
were doing. 

Mr. Rogers. I am talking about across the board, from one end of 
the district to the other, without regard to growing conditions, to go 
and state that this is a particular tobacco. 

Mr. McInrme. When one goes into a specific field it is possible to 
tell the difference in these varieties? Is that right? 

Mr. Rocers. I would not think so. 
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Mr. McIntire. I do not think you implied that, because, in response 
to Mr. Cooley’s question, you said you could not tell the difference be- 
tween varieties on your own farm if the rows were not labeled. 

Mr. Roeerrs. You could not distinguish between every variety; no. 
Tobaccos are not necessarily released as a variety on the basis of 
appearance 

Mr. McIntire. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Rocrrs. Physical appearance, general morphological appear- 
ance of the plant type. They may have variations in resistance to dis- 
eases or chemical qualities. 

Mr. McInvire. I appreciate that. Then I am wrong if I were 
to interpret your statement that the iedbeiaton or separation or desig- 
nation or finding of these varieties growing within a field is porsibla 
These people could be trained to identify these varieties in a specific 
field, notwithstanding the fact that there was a mixture of variety? 

Mr. Rocers. If they took training, field by field, which would 
probably be impossible, because they react to different growing condi- 
tions a little differently, different soils. For example, they talk about 
short internodes, short joints. Yet in North Carolina experiment 
stations the range of joint length or internode length between leaves 

was greater in certain locations in the same variety than it was be- 
tween varieties in other locations. Do you get what I mean? 

Mr. McInvire. I think I do. 

Mr. Rocers. I would not say you could not identify some varieties. 

Mr. McIntire. What I was trying to get at was what I thought 
was the gist of your statement which was that the Department inspec- 
tors could not go into a field and tell the difference between 139, 140, 
and Bright 244 and any other variety growing in the field. That was 
not what you intended to say ? 

Mr. Rocers. I do not know that I quite get it. You mean if you had 
them side by side? 

Mr. McInrime. Tf you had them mixed, which is the situation here, 
and you had some fields where some of these varieties were intermixed 
with others. 

Mr. Roaers. I do not believe they could point that out from field 
to field. They are going from one field maybe in one area to another 
field where they might have had dry conditions or wet conditions or 
different growth conditions. I doubt if it is possible. 

Mr. McIntire. Then if it is not possible for an inspector to be 
trained to be able to tell whether a field is mixed up with these three 
reputedly undesirable varieties, then why all the conclusions of this 
group which sat together and decided that they could do that ? 

Mr. Rogers. Is that not one of the questions that is being asked ? 

Mr. McIntime. I guess it is. I am trying to get at that fact. In 
your opinion that is not just humanly possible. 

Mr. Rocers. I do not believe you can from county to county and 
area to area, Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McIntire. Then the experiment station and this Regional Flue- 
Cured Tobacco Variety Evaluation Committee were just kidding 
themselves then in believing they could train people to do this job? 

Mr. Rocrrs. The way it is being done. If you put the tobacco side 
by side and they are trained to look for that particular thing, they 
could pick it out, I should think. But to go from one field to another 
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with different growth—the way tobacco is grown in the field and on 
eo farms in a county or township or area, I do not think that 

‘an be done without consideration as to time of planting and seasonal 
comlidiaine. 

Mr. McIntime. I supposed those were all factors that were given 
consideration. I am advised that representatives of experiment sta- 
tions and other folks involved who are tobacco people themselves would 
come up with the conclusion that they could. 

Mr. McMitian. We have a person from one of the United States 
experiment stations here. Mr. Lewis, will you come up, please. 

This is Dr. Lewis, a tobacco expert with the United States Experi- 
ment Station, Florence, S. C. 


STATEMENT OF DR. J. M. LEWIS, FLORENCE, S. C. 


Mr. Lewis (Clemson Extension Service). I am not actually work- 
ing with research. I am doing mostly extension work for the State 
of South Carolina. 

Mr. McIntire. The point is I thought that Dr. Rogers was saying 
that one of the problems which is confronting the growers of tobacco 
is that they find themselves subject to inspection where the Depart- 
ment may have reason to believe there is some intermixing of varieties, 
that it is impossible for anyone to go in the field and identify these 

varieties as from another variety. I thought that that was Dr. Rogers’ 
contention, that an inspector just could not go into a field and identify 
these, and the tag which is eventually used on this lot must come 
from somebody making the determination that these varieties were in 
that field. I thought also that his contention was that an inspector 
could not be that expert. 

Now my other point was that if that were true, what is the conclu- 
sion which should be reached when the Department, it seems to me, 
very carefully and very diligently brought into consultation for advice 
the representatives of the experiment stations and other tobacco peo- 
ple. Asa result they set up the Regional Flue-Cured Tobacco Variety 
Evaluation Committee to classify these. Was that all lost motion? 

If you cannot go into a field and identify it, why were these peo- 
ple who were expert in this field supposed to do that? 

Mr. Rogers. Have they been identifying it? 

Mr. McInvire. How did they happen to reach the conclusion that 
they could? 

Mr. Cootry. I think they were doing that with known varieties and 
they were saying this variety is lacking in aroma and texture, et cetera. 
I asked Dr. Rogers if he thought it were possible for any tobacco 
grower or any scientist to go on a tobacco warehouse floor and tell 139 
from 187 if 139 had been properly cultivated and harvested and cured 
I understood you to say he could not do it. 

The head of the leaf tobacco department of one of the big com- 
panies told me he could not do it and did not believe anybody else 
could. 

Mr. McIntire asked you: “Could you go in a field and with a high 
degree of accuracy determine the variety of tobacco growing in the 
field?” I understood you to say you could not do it. 
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Mr. Rocers. Not with any high degree of accuracy. I do not be- 
lieve these experts—the actual men in the experiment station are not 
going around and attempting to identify it. It would be impossible 
anyway. A good many of these men are inexperienced. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Williams’ statement says: 

The Department has followed through as carefully and as completely as we 
know how in carrying out the announced plans. These plans provided first for 
the preparation of a Variety Identification Manual. 

I assume from that—and I would like to be corrected by Mr. Wil- 
liams if I am not correct—that that manual was a manual prepared 
for inspectors as a part of their job of inspecting and identifying these 
varieties in the field. 

Now I am lost because here is a man whose judgment I respect very 
highly in this field who says that this cannot be done and, on the other 
hand, here are the words of folks I would respect also in the experi- 
ment stations, in the Department, who prepared the manual which was 
the vehicle by which men were apparently trained to do it. Where 
are we on this? 

Dr. Rocrrs. I would not say these men are trained to identify 
varieties. ‘These men may be in various branches of research. I do 
not know who prepared the manual. 

Mr. Wit11ams. We took the leaders out of the experiment stations 
from Virginia and North Carolina. 

Dr. Rocrrs. No, these leaders 

Mr. WitraMs. Frankly, you recall when they were appointed, and 
we asked for the top man in each area. 

Dr. Rocrrs. I understand, and I do not question that, but did you 
take agronomists or plant breeders or pathologists into the program ? 

Mr. Axssrrr. Congressman McIntire, if you will further yield, I 
would like to ask Dr. Rogers this question : 

I do not understand personally whether you are saying that you do 
not agree that the Department can identify the types, or whether you 
were trying to give us the impression that in your opinion there is 
nothing wrong with these types and that they are acceptable to the 
trade. 

Dr. Rocrers. I would not say any tobacco is acceptable to all channels 
of trade. I would say that 139, if you want to mention any specific 
variety or, maybe, 244 or 140, would be acceptable to a good segment 
of the trade if grown properly. 

Mr. Assrrr. What you really object to is the fact that it is black- 
listed ? 

Dr. Rogers. Across the board. 

Mr. Azsrrr. You are saying that it is acceptable in your opinion to 
the trade? 

Dr. Rocers. I would not say toalltrade. Ido not think any variety, 
as a matter of fact, is acceptable to all trade. 

As I believe you voiced up here in Washington, as a matter of fact, 
the meeting began with a statement such as this: “If we do not do 
something drastic, over 95 percent of the tobacco in North Carolina 
will be planted in one variety.” 

Mr. Assirr. It probably may have. I think that is true, and if we 
had not done something this year, the overwhelming percentage, per- 
haps would have been in one variety. 
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Mr. McMitxan. Mr. Lewis is considered, I think, the foremost to- 
bacco expert in the State of South Carolina, and he has worked with 
the experiment stations and with the Extension Service. 

Mr. Lewis, were you consulted on this matter of preparing these 
regulations ? 

Mr. Lewis. I was not consulted in any way, shape, or form, on any 
of the actions taken leading up to the decision which was made. I was 
not even invited to sit in on any meeting which they have held. 

Mr. McMiutxan. What is your opinion about this 139 and 140 and 
144? 

Mr. Lewis. I recognize as, of course, all of us do, that there are 
certain inherent variables between varieties. They react to certain 
growing conditions differently. To that extent we would certainly 
expect from any of the varieties that are now being grown under 
proper management conditions to produce a tobacco which would be 
acceptable to a good segment of the trade, in my opinion. 

Mr. McMitzan. In other words, you think no discrimination should 
be made between these three types and the other types, and that we 
should treat them exactly the same as the others ? 

Could you go into a tobacco field and tell 139 from Hicks tobacco 
and this golden cured tobacco apart ? 

Mr. Lewis. I will make the statement maybe a little longer than just 
a direct answer : 

Tobacco varieties have certain growth characteristics that normally 
express themselves under average conditions. At the same time, those 
same varieties under a different set of conditions will not be anyway 
associated with their normal characteristics under what some people 
might be used to, looking at them under. So, you get quite often 
more variation between early transplanted plants in a field and late 
transplanted, or replants, in a field, than you do with our widest vary- 
ing varieties so far as normal characteristics are concerned, __ : 

Therefore, under average conditions and under many conditions it 
would be absolutely impossible for anyone to walk up to a tobacco field 
and physically observe it and properly identify a variety within that 
field. 

Mr. Coorry. If the gentleman will yield, how about on the ware- 
house floor? Would the same thing be true there? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes. It would be even worse on a warehouse floor. 

Mr. Cootry. I am willing to agree that it is a difficult thing to do, 
but the fact is that it is being done. I do not know how accurate it is, 
but apparently this tobacco is being identified. 

Mr. Lewis. It is being named, but unfortunately under many condi- 
tions improperly named, and we have a lot of growers in our-State 
who are going to suffer penalties this year unrightfully because their 
varieties have been misnamed in the field, and it still stands. 

Mr. Cootry. I think the question comes up as to the accuracy of 
the determination. What is the procedure which a farmer has to fol- 
low to have the matter reviewed, or to have the benefit of a hearing 
where he could present all of his evidence and his contention? 

Mr. Lewis. Probably Mr. Williams could answer that better than I 
could. 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. After the first variety team goes out, we send a no- 
tice, and he has 10 days in which to file an appeal, at which time and 
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within that period the second variety team goes out, and makes a 
check. Ifa green sample has not been made from the 15 plants, then 
it is made. It is sent into the laboratory for testing. In any case, 
where the two variety teams did not agree, and there is a disagreement 
among the employees of the Department of Agriculture, we in every 
instance give the farmer the benefit of the doubt. 

Mr. Cooxry. So the final determination is made only after two 
teams have examined the questionable types of tobacco ? 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. Yes, sir; together with the chemical analysis. In 

other words, we try to go the w whole route, and try to satisfy ourselves. 

Mr. Cootny. Do you have many people who have contended that they 
were not planting the lower support varieties after those determina- 
tions were made? 

Mr. Wiiuiams. Well, I do not know the exact percentage, but in 
Georgia and Florida the mixed-variety question, after we got into it, 
was not a point. There was no protest filed with us at all. We have 
had no protest filed with us. There may be some instances where we 
could get a questionable decision but we try to be sure. 

Mr. Cootry. In most of the cases where the tobacco has been sus- 
pect, it has turned out actually to be 1 of the 3 varieties? 

Mr. Wiiu1ams, Yes, sir. If it is not 1 of the 3 varieties, we go 
ahead and give him a white card. 

Mr. Cootry. The reason I am asking these questions is because there 
are some people who are deeply interested in this question because they 
are acting in a trust capacity in the management of farms, and they 
want to do everything they can to let the people know for whom they 
are working that they are doing their best to protect themselves and 
to protect the trust. When a man is in that situation and he has the 
mixed varieties, he has to know what he can do. 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootey. And that is all he can do. 

Mr. Axssrrr. After you get that second team out there, and have 
their report, they still can take it up with the local county committee ; 

‘an they not? 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. The local county committee and the State commit- 
tee—I would presume the decision would be the same. Of course, if 
you have general disagreement on the county level, then I think the 
farmer should have the benefit of the doubt. 

Mr. McMirian. I wonder why the tobacco people did not consult 
with Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. Wiuu1aMs. I might say that we notified the colleges of this pro- 
gram, and they appointed the representatives that came from each 
State. 

Mr. McMiiuan. The president of our land-grant college advised 
me that Mr. Lewis was the best qualified man in the State on the 
subject of tobacco. 

Mr. Wrirtams. However, someone else was named, and someone 
else attended, and someone else concurred in the decision. 

Mr. Anerrr. Who named that someone else ? 

Mr. Writs. The dean of agriculture at the respective colleges. 
Let me correct one thing. You asked me a question if there had been 
any letters solicited. After the hearing here on the 4th, and between 
then and the meeting on the 14th and the time of sending invitations 
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out, we did send letters to farm leaders, to farm organizations, to 
export companies and allied associations, as well as to domestic people 
inviting them to attend the meeting, and, if they could not come, to 
file a sti itement in writing. I believe I told him that there were no 
aston solicited, and I would like to correct that. They were asked 
if they could not attend in person to file a statement. 

Mr. Asprrr. Let me ask one further clarifying question. Mr. 
Lewis, you said something about numerous people on whom a hard- 
ship would be worked in your area as a result of this program. 

As I understood tie testimony this morning, it was testified that 
only approximately 125 acres in the entire State had been judged to 
be of this outlawed variety or discount variety. Of that number of 
125 acres, how many do you estimate were not of this variety ? 

Mr. Lewis. Mr. ¢ ‘hairm: an, I used that word “number” and I think 
I changed it to “some.” I meant to, anyway. That was probably 
the wrong expression. I am not familiar with all the cases involved. 
I have been called in by the farmers to inspect five crops. There were 
2 or 3 more who called me after the crop was out of the field, and I did 
not go. 

Mr. Cooney. Of those five that you did inspect, how did your judg- 
ment stack up with the judgment of the Department ? 

Mr. Lewis. I had to contradict each one of them. 

Mr. Coorry. In five instances? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Assirr. Did those people or those farmers contend that it was 
not the discount variety ? 

Mr. Lewis. That is right; in every case they contended that they 
were not, and they still were set to get a blue card, and they asked me 
to come in and give them my opinion. 

Mr. Appirt. I believe I asked this a while ago, but did not give you 
a chance to answer: Do you agree with the Department in its ruling 
that these 3 types are not the kind of tobacco th: at should be grown 
to meet the needs and demands of the trade today? 

Mr. Lewis. May I state it this way: I agree that the situation has 
developed within the trade which has made necessary some rather 
drastic actions. That drastic action was taken, and I agree whole- 
heartedly with that, and I also agree with the statement that had some- 
thing not been done of that kind that would have the effect that that 
did, we would have had predominantly a so-called outlawed variety 
crop in the belt from Florida to Virginia this year which, under the 
present situation and under the situation we are living under now 
would have been, I think, a rather bad situation for the tobacco 
industry. 

Mr. Axssirr. Dr. Rogers, do you agree with that statement? 

Dr. Rogers. I believe I made that statement a while : ago. 

Mr. Apertr. Your answer was not quite plain to me, and I did not 
interpret it that way. 

Dr. Roaers. I said, in line with this statement that I believe Mr. 
Williams or someone else made, that we had to do something drastic 
or a high percentage would be planted. I agreed with that. I do not 
care what the var iety is. 

Mr. Cootry. If the gentleman from Virginia will yield, Dr. Lewis, 
I thought you told me that you did not think anyone could go into a 
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field and identify the types and varieties, and that it could not be done 
on the warehouse floor. Now you tell us that in five instances you went 
out and examined the tobacco in the field and disagreed with the De- 
partment. ; 

Mr. Lewis. I said, in my opinion, they were wrong; I might be 
wrong, too. 

Mr. Cootey. That was your opinion, and the Department had their 
opinion ? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir; that is just a matter of pecqnnan. 

Mr. Cooter. Anyway, Mr. Chairman, I think we are getting far 
afield. They have the program, and it is in operation, and it is going 
to continue in operation and, although we are sitting here as Mem- 
bers of Congress, I think we might as well admit we are helpless to do 
anything about it even if anything can be done about it. Frankly, I do 
not know, as a Member of Congress who is eager to do what is right, 
what to suggest to the administration, and I know you gentlemen are 
interested in it. Do you have any suggestion you can make to Mr. 
Williams now as to how he can improve the administration of this 
program ? 

r.Assitt. They tell us it is necessary. 

Mr. Coo.try. Everyone seems to think it is necessary and seems to 
think, if we did not have this program, you would be flooded with 
these objectionable types of tobacco, and we might lose our foreign 
markets. 

Mr. Lewis. The point I intended to make was that I felt that some 
drastic action should have been taken that would accomplish, certainly, 
to an extent, what was accomplished, but I did not want to indicate 
in any way that I agreed with the variety-outlaw program, as such, as 
a permanent solution to the problem. 

{r. Cooter. Well, it is possible that Coker can improve 139 and 140? 

Dr. Rogers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cooter. And you continue, Dr. Rogers, to try to improve those 
types, or are you going to abandon them? 

Dr. Rogers. That applies to any tobacco we release, Mr. Cooley. 
We are constantly improving it, and we are coming out with new 
material, and are feeding in new material all the time, and we are 
improving. 

Mr. Cootry. What do you expect to do, in view of these regulations ? 

Dr. Rocrrs. We have some tobacco that came out of the same crop 
from which 139 was derived, that ran around 3 percent. As a matter 
of fact, we had 2 that ran over 2.04 percent nicotine. Of course, we 
want to supply the tobacco that the farmers and the leaf people want. 

Mr. Cootry. What do you suggest to us, the Members of Congress, 
and what do you suggest to these administrators, as to what may be 
done at the present time to relieve the predicament in which these 
people find themselves? 

Dr. Rocrrs. Well, as far as I am concerned, I think that this variety 
discrimination, as it has repeatedly been said that if a tobacco leaf 
quality can be recognized on the floor by the buyers, and if they have 
been used to buying tobacco by certain grade, as they told me when 
this thing came up—lI asked a number of them if they were going to 
follow through with this thinking and they told me that they had never 
bought tobacco by variety and did not intend to start. 
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I am not going to enter into that argument, but when they get on 
the market they are not buying it. I do not know what the answer is. 

Mr. Cootry. The answer is that if you did not put that blue card 
out they would buy much of it. 

Dr. Rogers. I do not think there is any doubt about it. It would 
seem to me if the Government wanted to give support, let it stand on 
that. However, as has been said before, if a commodity has a certain 
value to anyone looking at it as a prospective purchaser, let him buy 
it according to what he thinks it is worth. We do that with respect 
to other commodities. 

We have grades for cotton and oats. In other words, if you did not 
want a tobacco grade, you do not buy it. 

Mr. McMitian. What do you think of the suggestion of taking all 
support off this type of tobacco which they claim is blacklisted, and 
letting the Government step out ? 

Dr. Rogers. If the tobacco is not wanted by the trade, regardless 
of what we developed or what who developed, it seems to me the 
quickest way for a man to stop growing it is to reach into his pocket. 

Mr. McMiutzian. Take all the support off of it? 

Dr. Rogers. If they want it and if we are going to have a com- 
petitive system, let it go on its own merits. 

Mr. McMuuan. I have had a lot of letters from my farmers stating 
that they would like to have all supports removed, and get the Gov- 
ernment off them, and sell the tobacco on the floor on its merit. 

Mr. McIntire. I think the Department has rendered a real service 
by taking this in stages, because if you were running 40 percent of 
these varieties last year, and the Department has come up with the 
conclusion that they were not going to place any support under it, then 
your producers would be in a greater predicament than they perhaps 
are now. 

Dr. Rogers. Maybe, and maybe not. 

Mr. McIntire. But, at least, the Department has tried to accomplish 
or work with the industry, and I was going to emphasize that point, 
because I think it reflects the Department’s working with the industry 
and not the Department arbitrarily moving in on the industry. And 
if it is the Department’s objective to help them adjust to this situation, 
then they have rendered the industry a service by offering the 50-per- 
cent support for this year, as perhaps a step toward eventually moving 
out of these varieties entirely. 

Dr. Rocers. I believe it was the opinion of most growers that they 
would get the 50-percent support as far as stabilization was concerned, 
but they would not have the tobacco identified on the warehouse floor. 

Mr. Matrnews. Will you yield to me at that point? 

Mr. McIntire. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Matruews. If we do not identify that tobacco, what is going to 
happen next year? In other words, they will produce so much more. 
Would it not be natural if my farmers were to say “Well, those South 
Carolina boys did not have their tobacco identified. They received 
just as much money as I did, and they produce a whole lot more. 

Then, just for the sake of elabor: ating a little, what is going to hap- 
pen tothe tobacco grower? That is what worries me. 

Dr. Rogers. The thing I am contending is if a tobacco buyer sees 2 
basket. of tobacco on the warehouse floor, and if he does not want if, 
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he does not have to buy it. But if he wants it, according to his judg- 
ment of quality or of his company’s requirements, then he buys it. If 
he wants to buy it, let him buy it. 

Mr. Marruews. But my point is this: As I understand it, you do 
not want the Department to identify it? 

Dr. Roerrs. Well, I would not say what I want; I am just offering 
a suggestion. 

Mr. Matruews. But I mean that seems to be the suggestion, and my 
point is that I do not know too much about it, but I do know from the 
evidence we have had that people who buy this tobacco do not want 
it. If you have some kind of a program which encourages farmers 
to keep planting what they buyers do not want, it means more and more 
goes into stabilization, and your entire program might go under. 

Like my colleagues, I am trying to find some solution to it. 

Dr. Rocers. I appreciate that. 

Mr. MceMitaan. I just wonder why a company would buy this to- 
baeco if they did not want it. 

Mr. Cootry. They do not know what they are buying. 

Mr. Rocers. I disagree with you there. 

Mr. Cootry. The tobacco buyers stood back there and bought some 
of my tobacco last year, and I knew it was 139. 

Dr. Rocrrs. Did they come back later and tell you it was not 
any good ? 

Mr. Cootey. No; but they have a lot of it in the plants, and I have 
talked to these leaf men in the big companies and they said they cannot 
tell it on the warehouse floor. 

Dr. Rogers. Have any of them who bought it come back later and 
said after they got it in the plant that they did not want it? 

Mr. Coorry. Yes, sir; some of the buyers came to me and said we 
have this stuff, and did not realize what it was, and could not sell it. 

Dr. Rogers. I am talking about the manufacturing plant. 

Mr. Cootry. Yes, sir; these exporters. They bought a lot of it, and 
they could not sell it, but they are tied down w ith it right now, and the 
stabilization people took a lot of it. 

Dr. Rocrrs. You know, we made surveys and we found that a 
larger percentage of some other tobaccos were going into stabilization 
than 139. 

Mr. Coo.ry. I do not doubt that, and I do not think anyone would 
argue with you that you would not find some of the same characteristics 
in other types. 

Dr. Rogers. We do not worry about one variety. 

Mr. Lennon. Under normal growing conditions—that, is, of soil 
and moisture—what are the distinguishable identifiable characteristics 
of 139 and 140 and Dixie Bright 244? I know as an expert you can 
tell us what the distinguishable and identifying characteristics of 
those three varieties are. 

Dr. Rocrrs. I believe I made a statement a while ago—or is that a 
following up of that statement ? 

Mr. Lennon. No: I just want your statement in this record, as to 
how you would identify by distinguishable characteristics these three 
types which are now discounted varieties. 

Dr. Rocers. You might say there are three main things. Increasing 
the yield of tobacco. That is the first thing you look at on any crop. 
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If you turn over the leaf and have a new variety of cotton, corn, oats, 
or alfalfa, or anything, how does it yield ? 

That is one of the things we are breeding for. Of course, other 
things are involved, and are kept in mind also. One of the characteris- 
tics to breed into a tobacco—— 

Mr. Lennon. I am talking about these three varieties. 

Dr. Rogers. As I said, one of the characteristics to breed into a 
tobacco is to increase the number of leaves per plant. 

Mr. Lennon. In other words, the yield is the No. 1 factor, or 
quality ? 

Dr. Rogers. No; not necess: arily ; that is one of them. 

Mr. Lennon. Give me 2 or 3 other characteristics, identifying char- 
acteristics, of these 3 varieties besides the yield. 

Dr. Rogers. Another factor is whether it is disease resistant to black 
shank and Granville resistant. 

Mr. Lennon. Yes,sir. Give me another one. 

Dr. Rogers. Ease of curing. 

Mr. Lennon. That is conceded by everyone. Are there any others? 

Dr. Rogers. Not so far as the three are concerned. Of course, I 
do not think 244 under some conditions is too easy to cure. 

Mr. Lennon. How do the three varieties which have been dis- 
counted by the Department compare with some of the older varieties 
in aroma and flavor ? 

Dr. Rocers. I expect under the conditions that probably prevail, 
maybe in the border belt, or in areas where there is high rainfall—you 
understand we breed them for fairly low nicotine. 

Mr. Lennon. I am talking about North Carolina. We had a great 
incidence in about nine counties in North Carolina of Granville wilt, 
and black shank also. 

Dr. Rogers. It was in nine counties ? 

Mr. Lennon. Those 2 types of disease were prevalent in about 9 
to 12 counties. 

Dr. Rogers. We had a nursery in Columbus County, and we have 
one in—— 

Mr. Lennon. Getting back to the aroma and the flavor in these 
three varieties that we are talking about, how does it compare in those 
varieties with Hicks and some of the others ? 

Dr. Rocers. When it it grown under ideal conditions, I would say 
it compares favorably. 

Mr. Lennon. But it would have to be grown under ideal condi- 
tions; would it not? 

Dr. Rogers. Yes, sir. This thing goes a little further, and we had 
to repeat it time and time again, and we want to make the maximum 
yield. 

Mr. Lennon. Our problem, of course, was getting a tobacco which 
would meet the demands of the export trade, and which would change 
the smoking habits which would necessarily require of tobacco a fine 
aroma and fine flavor with less nicotine and tar content, 

Dr. Rogers. I would not say in the border and eastern belt that 
those tobaccos had as high a nicotine count or flavor as they do in the 
middle or old belt with the highest nicotine, and the best tobacco that 
we were able to pick up—let me state this: We had warehousemen in 
3 representative areas pick up for us samples at Winston-Salem, at 
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Durham, and at Wilson across the middle part of North Carolina, 
and they picked up dozens of samples of 5 varieties of the same grade 
and we had a number of leaf men look at those as well as company 
representatives, and one of the biggest export companies had their 
head leaf men 

Mr. Lennon. Doctor, I do not want to cut you off, but I was trying 
to find out about these distinguishable characteristics. You said the 
yield per acre was No. 1, disease resistance was second, and its ease of 
handling and curing was third, all distinguishable characteristics of 
these three varieties, but I believe you did say that in the border belt, 
at least, they would not have the same percentage of aroma and flavor 
and nicotine that they probably would have in other sections of the 
State. We have to take into consideration that you cannot always 
have ideal conditions throughout North Carolina and South Carolina 
in order to produce these three varieties to give you the required 
characteristics of aroma and flavor. 

Dr. Rocrrs. We do not have for the other varieties either. 

Mr. Lennon. You do not have for the other varieties ? 

Dr. Rogers. No, sir. 

Mr. Lennon. Are you sure about that ? 

Dr. Rogers. I am sure. 

Mr. Lennon. I concede that you cannot do it in color and feel, but 
do you not think that there are people who can distinguish these three 
varieties from the others by the aroma that you get from the tobacco 
when you rub it in your hands and feel it ? 

Dr. Rogers. No, sir. 

Mr. Lennon. You do not think so? 

Dr. Rogers. No, sir; not under good growing conditions. 

Mr. Lennon. But it always comes back to that. Does it always 
come back to that in other varieties ? 

Dr. Rocers. Yes, sir. You can take any tobacco and cure it and you 
can make a certain type of tobacco that will be lower in these constitu- 
ents and lower in these qualities you are speaking about regardless of 
the variety. 1 

Mr. Lennon. But you have to reduce it to a high yield for the reason 
why the farmers generally use it outside of those areas where you 
have a large incidence of black shank and Granville wilt; is that not 
true? 

Dr. Roacers. A lot of people took it and attempted to make even 
higher yields than they would ordinarily make. | 

Mr. Lennon. But you would not admit that it has less aroma and 
less flavor than other types of tobacco grown under the same condi- 
tions ? 

Dr. Rogers. Yes, I would not go so far as tosay that. These others 
make a normally large yield. If you recall—you probably would not— 
back on the 13th of December, I believe Dr. Caldwell formerly in 
charge of tobacco research at North Carolina State College, made some 
statements which appeared on a full page in the Durham paper and 
he made this statement : 





There is a certain amount of nicotine and these other ingredients to be expected 
in a certain poundage per acre regardless of variety of tobacco grown. If you 
increase that yield, you lessen it to its spread over a bigger area. 

Mr, Lennon. Getting back to the problem: Do you not believe that 
if you permit the sale of these discount varieties without the marking 
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cards that that would encourage the farmers next year to continue the 
production of this tobacco largely because of the tremendous yield 
per acre, and destroy the very thing we are trying to do—to recapture 
our farm markets, reduce the nicotine and tar content, and so forth? 

Dr. Roarrs. I do not know that I could answer that. 1 would think 
if you paid a lower price that that would be one way of discouraging 
production. 

Mr. Lennon. There is nothing wrong with asking the farmer what 
he produces in order to enable the Department to identify to the manu- 
facturers the properties of this type tobacco; is there ? 

Is there anything wrong with that? 

Dr. Rogers. To ask him what kind of tobaceo— 

Mr. Lennon. There is nothing wrong with the Department of Ag- 
riculture requiring the farmer to make a statement as to the variety 
that he was growing in order that they can certify to the purchaser? 

Dr. Rocers. I would not attempt to answer that. I would not know 
about that, or the legalities or anything of that nature. 

Mr. Lennon. Your honest suggestion to meet the immediate prob- 
lem is for the bidders to sell this tobacco without any identification, 
but yet knowing that they cannot get more than one-half the support 
price ¢ 

Dr. Rogers. Yes. 

Mr. Lennon. Doctor, is that the only suggestion that you have to 
make ? 

Dr. Rogers. Yes. I think we can sit down and work something out. 

Mr. Cootry. Do you want it to be sold on grade rather than by 
variety? That is what you contend? 

Dr. Roars. Yes. 

Mr. Cootry. That is your broad contention, that it should be sold 
on grade rather than variety and let it bring what it will bring? 

Dr. Rocrrs. Yes. 

Mr. McMuuan. Thank you very much for appearing to assist in 
solving this complex problem. 

Mr. Coorry. I have a friend from North Carolina, Mr. Carl Wil- 


liamson, who would like to testify. 


STATEMENT OF CARL WILLIAMSON, TOBACCO FARMER, 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Wituramson. I want to say to you and members of the com- 
mittee my thoughts on this matter have already been covered by sev- 
eral of my associates here. I have brought a little proof of the pud- 
ding along. I do not know much about 140 and 244, but I have some 

139 here that has just been taken out of my curing barns that I would 
like for you to smell, taste, put in your hand, and do anything else 
you want to with it. I think it is good tobacco. I have been raising 
tobacco for 30 years now, and I believe this is good tobacco. Those 
ot us who have some of it are being discriminated against. This, 
gentlemen [handing tobacco to members of the committee}, is 189. 

We were aware of the Department of Agriculture’s marketing plan 
about the support on this tobacco, but we did not think that we were 
going to be blackballed when we put it on the floor, and neither did they 
tell us we were. The only thing we are asking now—and I think I 
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can speak for my friends who have this kind of tobacco—is that we 
are not after a 50 percent of support price. This tobacco can be 
identified by the floor sheet in the warehouse. It does not have to be 
marked on the basket. It can be offered to the buying people who are 
there. If they want to buy it, all right; if they ‘do “not, they do not 
have to buy it. We do think that is a better ‘marketing plan than 
we now find ourselves i in, and that is this: We put a basket of 139 on 
the floor and it is immediately striped by a card. Well, the buyers have 
not bought a basket of it yet, or anyone else. It goes into Stabilization, 
and they say they cannot do anything with it. T hey are getting it all. 
They further tell us they are selling it for 10 cents a pound discount, 
so why should anybody bay it? They can go to Stabilization and get 
it 10 cents a pound cheaper than they can get it on the floor. I do not 
blame a company for not buying it. I would not, either, knowing that I 
could get it at a discount of 10 cents a pound at Stabilization. I have 
never heard of a marketing plan like that in my life. I do not think 
it exists anywhere else. 

I think you gentlemen, who are in a position to correct it, owe us that 
consideration and you ought to correct it. I want to say to you that 
there is some light-bodied tobacco in any that I have p!anted for 25 
years. I have not made a good crop of tobacco every year that I have 

lanted it. They will not do it with a 139 every time they plant it. If 
it is properly taken care of and properly cultivated and spaced and 
cured, I think that tobacco is not only good enough for the American 
people but anyone else who wants to smoke it or chew it, no matter 
where he lives. 

T do not agree with some of the statements that have been made here 
today that it is not good tobacco. I think it is, and my friends around 
me think it is. It is the farmers’ friend; that is what that tobacco is. 
I am for the program. I voted for it every time. I would hate to see 
anything happen to it, but just the minute something comes into the 
program that helps the farmer, as I see it, and out the window it goes. 
I think it is the finest thing that has happened to agriculture in the 
tobacco section. I think to blackball this 139 would be the most 
disastrous thing that could happen. It does not give us a fair chance 
to sell it. 

Mr. Cootry. When you planted it, you understood the program ? 

Mr. Witxramson. I did not plant it; my boy did. 

Mr. Cootry. You understood just what Mr. Knott understood. 

Mr. Witz1amson. We were willing to take our chance and sell it on 
its merits. I am willing now for you to put the support price under 
the warehouse; do not even give it to us, so we will have a chance to 
sell it. Why are we not entitled to that? What is wrong with a 
product of that kind being placed before a man who has been in the 
tobacco business for 30 years? Does Stabilization know how much 
they have of it? They cannot tell. They say they cannot tell it. 

Mr. Cootry. It looks like good tobacco to me. 

Mr. Wiraaamson. Taste it. Smoke it. It is good. I think it isa 
crime, just a damnable situation, that a man cannot produce that kind 
of tobacco and go to market without getting blackballed when he puts 
it down on the floor. That is not because I have a son in it. I have 
neighbors and friends in it. I have raised it myself. I believe it will 
make a good crop if it is managed right. I am willing for that piece 
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of tobacco there to be tested any way they want to test it. I can 
bring you some Hicks tobacco off my farm this year and it will show 
the same deficiencies they are claiming this tobacco has. 

Mr. Coorry. Mr. Coker, the foremost seed man in the country, 
agrees with you. 

Mr. Wiu1aMson. I believe he knows what he is talking about. He 
has never lied to the farmers yet. I have no interest in the Coker 
Seed Co., either. 

Mr. Cootry. You have some good wishes back here. 

Mr. WitiramMson. We want more than good wishes. 

Mr. Cootry. I sympathize with you and Mr. Knott and the rest of 
you who are in this situation. I question the legality of it. 

Mr. Wittamson. You told me that you questioned the legality of 
it. On the strength of that, I did not believe it was right. They never 
told us they were . going to black-stripe this stuff. 

Mr. Cootry. That is what Mr. Knott is complaining about. 

Mr. Witutamson. Take it off. Ifthey tell us they are going to black- 
stripe it, then we can make up our own minds. 

Mr. Cootry. That makes good sense to me. I think it is regrettable 
that the Department did not. 

Mr. Wiriamson. They did not say anything to us about it. They 
did not submit it to any farmer I know. Somehow, up in the sanctu- 
ary, they knew about it. 

Mr. Cootry. We did not know about it until it was actually an- 
nounced. I did not know how they were going to handle it on the 
cards until recently. They are giving some growers 2 cards, 1 blue 
and 1 white. 

Mr. WituraMs. I will be in that predicament. My family has 
some of the other. I do have something to do with the cards. I do 
not expect to sell a pound of it on my white card. I would not put 
it on there. 

Mr. Cootry. We are all listening to you, and I do not know what 
they can do about it. 

Mr. Witi1amson. They can undo it if they did it. Let them undo it. 
They put the stripes on, let them take them off. Then we can make 
up our minds whether we want to be striped or not. I do not know Mr. 
Williams except by reputation, and that is good. 

Mr. Cootry. He is a good fellow, but even good men go wrong 
sometimes. 

Mr. Wit11amson. I know one in the stockyard business maybe not 
so good. Do you know him? 

Seriously, this is a serious matter with us. Farmers do not like 
to generally come before high ceilings with all of this fancy molding 
and all that kind of business. It is a bit out of their line. But there 
are some people here today who have a very keen feeling about this 
situation, that our own Government is just giving us a little case of 
communism down the line. And what else is it? They tell you they 
are going to blackball you. That is not the program at ‘all. They say, 
without any notice to you, they are going to stripe our cards, fix it so 
nobody will buy. We can turn around and sell it to w hoever wants it 
and they can get it cheaper than if they paid the parity price right on 
the floor. I do not understand how men can let something like that 
happen. 
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Mr, Lennon. How much is in 139 in Wake County ¢ 
a Mr. Witu1amson. From what I have heard 350 acres are in Wake 

ounty. 

I Mr. Williams said about 400 acres in the State. 

Mr. Witxi1amson. I may be wrong and he may be right. The opin- 
ion I got was that it was 350 acres. 

Mr. Lennon. How many acres of 139 are on your farm? 

Mr. Witu1amson. Five acres. 

Mr. Lennon. You know it is general in that area ? 

Mr. Wituramson. Yes. 

Mr. Cooter. I understood that there were over 400 farms. 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. The last report I saw it was 240 farmers. 

Mr. Witt1amMson. My son told them he had the 139 variety. There 
has been no effort to hide it. But even then a snooper came by and 
was not satisfied and said that he wanted to see it and would not believe 
it until he did see it, and he did not know what he was looking at 
when he got there. 

Mr. McMu1an. I believe 9914 percent of the farmers are honest 
and would not tell a lie. 

Mr. Wiuur1amson. I think you are fixing to make somebody dis- 
honest if this keeps on. It is not right and fair. I am sure that no- 
body in the group wants to do anything to injure the program. But if 
you want to believe Mr. Royster and you just heard the statement that 
99 percent of the people are for the program now, you better come home 
and find out for yourself. I tell you he is mistaken and I know he is 
mistaken, and I hate to hear it because it has been a good program. 
There is no reason why because you have made this mistake now you 
cannot correct it. 

Mr. Lennon. Have you sold any of your tobacco yet ? 

Mr. Wiiu1amson. No, sir. 

The warehouse has given a copy of the card that my boy will have 
to use on this tobacco, and it is tough. They can identify this tobacco 
on the floor by the floor sheet of the warehouse. Why cannot these 
propie who have been in business all these years tell what this tobacco 
is! 

Mr. Cootry. Your complaint is that they made a drastic change in 
the program after they announced the program ? 

Mr. Wiuu1amson. After the beds had been planted and everybody 
had made their plans the striped ticket comes out. I do not think 
anybody who wanted to be fair would do it. 

Mr. Cootxy. Lifted this year 

Mr. Wiu1amson. Lift and tell us they are going to do it another 
year, and it will be our responsibility and we will take it. But they 
have given us something here now that is unfair. Here is a copy of 
one of them [handing]. Perhaps you have never seen one. This isa 
makeup one, I think any man who would subscribe to that without 
the farmers knowing about it is himself wrong. 

Mr. Cootry. This isa red signal ? 

Mr. Wirt1amson. I do not know if they will use that color. Any 
color you put on itis bad. You can buy from Stabilization at 10 cents 
a pound cheaper than you can get it there. I am pleading with you. 
People have faith in you, Harold Cooley. 

Mr. Cootry. Here is Ezra Benson’s representative sitting right here. 
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Mr. Lennon. Now let us get Mr. Joe Williams, who has heard 
these protests, to tell us what he thinks could be worked out, if any- 
thing, at this late date. 

Mr. WuiaMs, Let me state this: on December 18, at the conclusion 
of the meeting announcing the discount variety program the Seere- 
tary pledged to do everything possible to discourage the production of 
these types of tobacco in 1957. In that announcement he also stated 
that the details of the program would be announced as it was de- 
veloped and we did announce the program as rapidly as we could after 
that date. 

Mr. Lennon. At what time was the public alerted to the fact that 
these. admitted discount varieties would be marked for identification ? 

Mr, Wiii1aMs. That was probably some time in January or Febru- 
ary. It was announced through 3 or 4 different stages. We had the 
problem of working with the different groups in carrying out the 
program. We had the warehouse groups with two associations and 
we had to work out the program with them. 

Mr. Lennon. The reason I asked that question is the proponents of 
this marketing program have raised the question that they have been 
——- unaware; that they did not get the proper notice with respect 
to this type of card that was being used. I was trying to ascertain 
when they knew it. The witness has stated that this was a new gadget 
brought into the program after he had already started. 

Mr. Wriu1aMs. Secretary McLain stated the Department would 
spare no expense in getting compliance on this program. The county 
officers in every flue-cured tobacco county in the United States was 
sent a copy of that press release, and on or about December 20 every 
tobacco producer in the United States should have received a copy of 
that notice. 

Mr. Lennon. You referred in your statement this morning that on 
January 9 announcements were made outlining the plans for enforc- 
ing the price support of these varieties. Was it approximately that 
time the notice was given to the tobacco growers as to the method you 
would use to let the buyer know that he was buying a discount variety ? 

Mr. Wii11ams. No. It was given in a series of announcements as 
the program was developed. It was after that, I would say. It was 
probably a month or two after that. 

Mr. Lennon. After that particular announcement? 

Mr. Wiuu14Ms, Yes. 

Mr. Lennon. Do you think, Mr. Williams, it would be practicable 
to consider the, possibility of meeting the plea of these gentlemen to 
go back to the plan of simply giving them a blue card and giving the 
buyer a chance to buy the tobacco subject to the thought he was buying 
what he was buying? 

Mr. Wiit1ams. What about the pledge to the foreign purchaser 
where we have stated this tobacco would be packed in a hogshead and 
he can buy with the certainty that his purchase in 1957 from these 
dealers will be free of these varieties. 

Mr. Cooxey. If that is true, you deliberately designed the program 
so you would get your hands on all this type of tobacco, 

Mr. Witu1aMs. No, we did not. 


96954—57—_—6 
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Mr. Cootzy. How can you guarantee that there is not any of the 
139 or 140 in a hogshead of tobacco unless you know positively that 
you have your hands on all of it / 

4 a. Wiu1ams. We are identifying it and then it is up to the 
ealer. 

Mr. Cootny, Do you not think it is rather strange that no dealer 
has been willing to. buy a pound of this tobacco after you have out- 
lawed it? 

Mr, Witu1aMs. That surprised me as much as it did any man in 
nere. 

Mr. Coorzy, It did? 

Mr. Williams, how can you possibly guarantee to a foreign buyer 
that a hogshead of tobacco is free of 139 and 140 unless you know that 
you have your hands on all that type of tobacco? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. We do not guarantee it. We put the identification 
on there so that the foreign buyer can buy on the certification of the 
Department of Agriculture, 

Mr. Cooter. Suppose someone is crooked and he has a brother who 
will take his 139 and sell it on a white card and that tobacco, although 
itis just as bad as 139. could be, gets into a hogshead of. tobacco and 
you come along and put the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture approval on it. 

Mr. Wit11aMs. We would not. 

Mr. Cootny. How would you know ? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. We have done our best to identify the tobacco in the 
field and on the warehouse floor, the full-support variety in a positive 
way. If by any means it is packed any other way than that, we have 
done our best. 

Mr. Cootry. I do not mean to say that you have not done your best. 
The program is designed to protect the integrity of American tobacco 
in foreign markets. 

Mr. Wiui1aMs. That is true. 

Mr. Cooter. You are doing your best to do that ? 

Mr. WiiiiaMs. Yes. 

Mr. Cootey. But you admit there might be violations and 139 might 
very well be sold on a white card ? 

Mr. Wiu1aMs, That is possible. 

Mr. Cootry. And get by. 

Mr. Witii1aMs. Yes. 

Mr. Founratn. What percentage of tobacco is sold on the foreign 
market ? 

Mr. Witi1aMs. Last year about 40 percent. We had 550 million 
pounds in 1955. That isthe largest we ever had. It came out of crops 
prior to 1956, and very little came out of the 1955 crop. 

Mr. McMinian. Thank you very much. I can assure you that your 
Congressman will do everything he can to relieve you of the predica- 
ment in which you find yourselves. 

Mr. Witi1AMmson. Thank you. 

Mr. WutisaMs. It was brought out here that we were taking tobacco 
in and selling it for 10 cents a pound. What happened was that some 
of the tobacco of the LL grades we took in at, say, $60 and we discounted 
them $10 in the selling price below the regular L grade. 

Mr. Coorry. They said a $10 discount. 
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Mr, McMiuian. Thank you very much, Mr. Williamson, for com- 
ing to Washington to assist us in getting this tobacco situation under 
contrel and out of confusion. 

We now have with us the president of the Coker Seed Co. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT R. COKER, PRESIDENT, COKER’S 
PEDIGREED SEED C0., HARTSVILLE, N. C. 


Mr. Coker. My name is Robert R. Coker, president, Coker’s Pedi- 
greed Seed Co., of Hartsville, N.C. 

Mr. Axssrrr. Do you have a statement you care to make ? 

Mr. Coxer. I have just a very few observations that I would like to 
make. 

I want to particularly express appreciation to the Congressman from 
Maine for his interest in coming to this hearing, and some of my re- 
marks are directed more or less to you, sir. 

My specific criticism is of the way the program is being administered, 
particularly on the field identification of varieties. I think, agreeing 
with Dr. Rogers and Mr. Monroe Lewis, that when varieties of to- 
bacco are planted side by side under the same growing, same agricul- 
tural. conditions and same date of planting, same general amount of 
rainfall, that there are certainly specific varietal differences. 

On the other hand, during the past week I have been called on by 
several farmers in our area, one of whom you mentioned this morn- 
ing, Mr. Ralph Gandy, president of the Darlington County Farm 
Bureau, also president of the agricultural society ‘of the county, who 
purchased seed from us of the Golden Cure variety, planted it along 
with a number of other farmers, who planted all the same seed from 
our farm and we had the copy of the invoice, and he was visited by 
some inspectors. 

I happen to know both the boys. They are farm boys from Lee 
County who were raised on the farm and are good, honest fellows. 
They had this 3-day identification course. They went out to Mr. 
Gandy’s field after he had signed an affidavit to the effect that he had 

ylanted only the Golden Cure 1 variety of tobacco. They went out to 
inspect his field because they did not take his word for it. 

Their findings were in question. They drew, as they say, leaf sam- 
ples from the individual leaves, and I would like to say here very 
sincerely and very emphatically ‘that I do not think that type of evi- 
dence will stand up in any court of scientific opinion in America, for 
this reason: There is no check against the analysis that those fellows 
make as to seasonal conditions. The analysis that is drawn from those 
plants could vary between plants that were planted late and those that 
were planted ear rly. It certainly could vary from one field to another, 
because of a difference in rainfall. 

We noticed that Mr. Gandy had some corn that was 12 feet high. 
That corn was of a normally low-growing variety, which we produced 
ourselves, and we know it is. Yet that corn grew 12 feet high because 
he had had an excessive amount of rainfall. 

As a result of that, his tobacco had grown rank and vigorous. I 
knew it grew low in nicotine because of the type of growth and the fact 
it is a known scientific fact that tobacco grown under high rain condi- 
tions is low in nicotine. 
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What in the world could a chemical analysis taken from his field 
mean, with nothing to check it by? If you had had 10 different varie- 
ties, we know that varieties differ in nicotine content and in other char- 
acteristics when grown under the same conditions, and the same chance 
and the same opportunity to express themselves, but when they are 
grown, 1 in a field here and 1 in a field maybe 5 miles away, or 
maybe 500 yards away, there is going to be a difference in analysis. 

I think that these boys are given a job which is beyond their ability 
to perform. I think I am not questioning the plan or the desirability. 
I am not questioning the fact that the people who inaugurated this 
plan did it in the belief that it would yield scientific results, but I am 
questioning the fact that it does yield those scientific results. 

You referred this morning to the statement that you received from 
one of our Darlington County farmers in which he saw a copy of the 
report from the analysis in Kentucky, and I am certain he is a good, 
competent analyst. That report showed that his 139 produced a high 
nicotine content, more acceptable type, than nondiscount varieties 
growing in the same area. 

i think that is further evidence of the fact. But how in the world, 
when it is difficult for a plant scientist, who is raised in tobacco, who 
has bred tobacco varieties, to go into a field without any checks or 
balances, and say, “This is one variety and this is another.” That is 
one of my criticisms of it, because, now, had our company and had 
Mr. Lewis, the South Carolina tobacco specialist, and Dr. Rogers, 
not gone to the help of that man, it is entirely possible that he would 
have suffered the loss of half of his tobacco income on the mistaken 
identification of 2 farm boys who had had a 3-day course in tobacco 
variety identification. 

I wanted you to hear that, Congressman, because that is one of the 
things that concerns me so greatly about this program—the fact that 
there are so many opportunities for damage to be done, and if there 
is only one-half of 1 percent, or one-tenth of 1 percent, still it does 
not make it right, if these fellows are falsely accused. 

We went over to Timmonsville, S. C., and a little man over there has 
4 acres of tobacco. His name is Mr. J. E. Joyner. He came into the 
office a week ago in tears, tears literally coming down his cheeks, 
because he had been reported by the inspectors, by these variety iden- 
tification specialists, to have planted or have a mixed field of Coker 
187, which is one of the high-nicotine varieties that we offered last 
year, mixed with 139. 

That, of course, reflected on us as having sold him mixed seed and 
it reflected on him for having lied in his signing of the statement. 

Mr. Lewis and Dr. Rogers and I went to inspect his field, and we 
found out that the trouble, according to our best judgment, and we are 
not infallible, was his explanation that he had set that tobacco four 
different times. He did not have enough plants. He had had to set 
it at four different planting dates and he had some of the plants in 
the original setting to die. 

He had gone back maybe 2 weeks later and set other plants in there. 
Those later settings were identified as being a different variety. 

Although the 187 is normally a higher nicotine tobaceo than 139, it 
is entirely possible, because those late plants grew faster, because they 
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grew more vigorously, that they might be low on nicotine and miglit 
confirm the findings of the identification team. 

We made representation to the State office of the ASC and to his 
county committee, and to the identification specialist. I do not yet 
know whether he is going to get a blue card or white card. I do say, 
gentlemen, it is a very serious matter when a man is accused and is 
convicted of having done something which he has stated under penalty 
of Federal prosecution that he di rad do, and then some folks, with 
the best intentions in the world, but have been picked up for part- 
time work in this field, go out and say he has something different from 
what he claims he had. 

That is one of my very serious complaints of this program. I be- 
lieve that Mr. Williams will recognize the validity of these statements, 
in spite of all of this taking of pictures, in spite of sending the samples 
to Kentucky for analysis and all that. I still say it is an inexact science 
and particularly in the hands of inexperienced people. You cannot 
make a tobacco specialist out of a farm boy in 3 days’ training. 

I am not criticizing the man that conduc ted the course in this to- 
bacco variety identification, but I am going to say it, that the man that 
conducted one of the training courses is a former salesman of our 
company who was raised in north Georgia, and he did not see a plant 
of tobacco until he probably was grown, and, of course, later, after 
leaving us, he went into tobacco extension work and he is a very fine 
young man, but I question, and I would question in his presence, his 
ability to teach a group of these fellows how to identify varieties on 
a 3-day course, when Dr. Rogers and Mr. Lewis and others find diffi- 
culty in doing it after their years of experience. 

Now, you folks hav e asked for some suggestions on this thing. We 
have made representations to committees. We have gone to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and this is a brief which I promise you I will not 
pursue to any extent. 

Mr. Founratn. May I ask a question? Did you actually get to the 
Secretary of Agriculture ? 

Mr. Coxer. I sat down before the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mr. Benson ? 

Mr. Coxer. Mr. Benson, and I presented this brief after the decision 
had been made. I did not get to him until after the decision had been 
made, but I presented this brief, which contains varieties data; it eon- 
tains disease photographs; it contains copies of our catalogues in which 
we describe these varieties and suggest how to grow them to be ac- 
ceptable to the companies. 

It contains records from North Carolina State College on influence 
of cultural practices and rainfall on the nicotine content, showing a 
very wide variation between irrigated and nonirrigated tobacco. “It 
contains information from the University of Kentucky to 12 different 
varieties of tobacco planted on 4 different farms, in which the nicotine 
content on one farm was more than twice as high on all 12 tobaccos than 
it was on another farm. 

Tt has a lot of other information in here. It has a statement by some 
of the companies who analyzed our tobacco, prior to its introduction, 
and gave testimony as to acceptability. We did not mention that 
company because we have an agreement with them. It has in here the 
result of this warehouse survey in which there were 3,000 piles of 139 
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sold, 74 percent of it being bought by the companies, as against 77 per- 
cent of the average tobacco of that district being bought by the com- 
panies, only 2 percent less. 

It has information from warehousemen. It has statements from 
people such as Mr. J. Henry Vaughn of Elm City who is a former head 

r . . . 
of Tobacco Associates, the organization that Mr. Hudson so ably 
represents here, in opposition to it, and it has a lot of interesting 
testimony. 

Our suggestion on the handling of this problem is to do it on a dis- 
count-by-grade basis, because we think it can be done and we think it 
should be done. 

In the hearing that we had before Senator Johnson’s committee 
on March 1—I will refer to the testimony here, or the exchange be- 
tween myself and Mr. Joe Williams—in which the reasons given for 
going the variety route, to quote his testimony: 

In 1956 the Department sought to discourage production of this undesirable 
tobacco by setting up 9 additional double grades with a discount in price sup- 
port ranging from 3 to 9 cents per pound. This approach did not solve the prob- 
lem, because it is not possible to detect chemical deficiencies in tobacco by physical 
examination alone. We have not been able to find a way to deal effectively 
with this problem on the basis of grade only. 

So, then, in the final conclusion of the hearing, I asked Mr. Williams 
some questions, and, since it is a matter of public record, I think I am 
at liberty to reveal it. I stated: 

We oppose the idea of handling a matter of this kind on a variety basis, be- 
cause we think that it has certain inherent dangers. We think that the Federal 
grading service that grades cotton and tobacco and peanuts and other things can 
develop a system of grading that will be adequate to protect the market from 
inferior products. 

I have a couple of questions I would like to ask, just for clarification. The 
first question I would like to ask, and I suppose Mr. Williams or Mr. Miller could 
answer it, is why, with the double “L” grades which were supposed to apply to 
pale, slick tobacco— 
that was the identification used to single out the so-called inferior or 
actually inferior tobacco— 


why were these discounts not more severe? 


He refers here to the fact that they set up a 20 percent discount rate, 
which was not sufficient. Isaid: 


Why was not more of the tobacco graded double “L” ?— 


which is the grade which is supposed to apply to pale and slick tobacco 
of any other variety which is supposed to have a deficiency in flavor 
and aroma and the qualities that the company wants. So, Mr. Wil- 
liams say: 

I will tell you why. The human side enters into it. Where you only add 10 
or 15 or 20 percent of the double “L” or pale, slick tobacco on the market, the 
grader could stand up there and grade and put it into “LL” because he had the 
majority of the farmers with him. You get on other markets in your State or in 
my State where it was 60, 70, or 80 percent and the farmers were standing there 
bringing in the pressure. 


In other words, it is not a question of lack of ability to grade the 
tobacco. It isa question of whether or not it was politically expedient. 
Mr. Williams continues: 


And your farm organizations—and I am a great farm organization man—but 
the county units every night would call the head of the warehouse association in 
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South Carolina or the Bright Belt and call the head of the grading service, bring- 
ing pressure because the Government grader had laid down on the farmers. 

That is the reason I am convinced that we could not do it on a grade basis. 
If you could not apply a differential of 3 to 9 cents, how could you possibly stand 
the farm pressure when you support it at 50 percent of the loan rate or which 
amount, say, is 20 or 25 cents a pound? 

Now, that is some of the practical aspects. 


Mr. Coker. In other words, Mr. Williams, it was politically inexpedient ; is that 
correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMs. It is not politically inexpedient. These boys are human, and 
you or I or the chairman of this committee would have a hard time going out on 
the market where 80 percent of the farmers were selling a type of tobacco that 


if you put a true “L” to it, it meant 50 cents, or if you put an “LL” on it it meant 
25 cents. 


We will not have as hard a time, as unpopular as they are this year, and when 
they put your whole crop under. The farmers themselves are going to put the 
whole crop, not the grader. Not the grader but the farmer. 

That is the gist of it. Mr. Williams has an opportunity to com- 
ment on it, if he wants to. That is his testimony. We have con- 
tended, and we believe that we have concrete proof, we have men here 
that will testify to it, that this or any other variety can be produced 
to fully meet the needs of the companies. A lot of it and a lot of other 
tobacco has not been so produced through the pressure of high yields, 
closer spacing, high topping, improper succoring, and all of those 
things. 

We have picked up samples of this tobacco that have run as high as 
3 percent and as low as three-quarters of 1 percent. We have found 
the same true in Hicks tobacco, which is pretty generally recognized 
as what everybody wants. 

I say, again, we believe that if the grading service has the courage, 
they app: trently have the ability, but if they had the courage to grade 
tobacco, if the grading system, if the support-price system by orades 
were revised downward, to whatever the true market demand is—and 
no one would object to that, if a pale, slick type of tobacco is worth 50 
percent of parity or 20 percent, or 10 percent, or nothing—let us put 
it down where it ought to be, but let us let tobacco sell on its merits and 
let us let the farmers who can take any variety of tobacco and grow it 
for the full acceptance of the companies do so. 

Maybe I have gone into this thing a little too far. I do want to 
make one more brief statement. This is from one of the most dis- 
tinguished, in my opinion, tobacco-plant breeders and plant pathol- 
ogists, and he is out at the University of Kentucky with the agricul- 
tural experiment station. 

IT will not read all of his letter, but he completely disagrees with the 
findings of this group of men. All of this thing has been laid at their 
door, the experiment people from other States, and he says: 

I am reliably informed by a person rather high up in the purchasing end of 
one of the tobacco companies that 139 is the best tobacco that has yet been 
produced for the Piedmont section of the flue-cured area. It not only makes 
more for the farmer than he has made before, but the manufacturers like it 
and will continue to buy it, in spite of Government agencies. 

That was made to him by one of the men high up in the purchasing 
department of the company. He goes on to ‘disagree with handling 
of this whole problem. 
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That, gentlemen, is our case. I am not here to defend a variety or 
our work. I do not think it needs that. I am here to say this is a 
dangerous way to handle a problem. 

If our company would bring out a high-nicotine strain of 139, and 
certainly we have some of them for next year, the variety identification 
experts go out into the field and find it, then the farmer that plants that 
tobacco, which might be the most ‘acceptable thing the companies could 
find, still would be penalized on that particular matter. 

I agree with Mr. Williamson that the floor identification should not 
be necessary. Many tobacco buyers will tell you that they have re- 
ceived instructions from their companies not to buy these varieties, 
and they have told me and they have told others that quality of to- 
bacco that I know some of you folks have, we would be glad to buy it 
were it not for the direct instructions. 

Mr. Cooter. You know why they would not do it, because they know 
they can get it cheaper later. Is that not right? 

Mr. Coxer. I will let you answer that, Congressman. 

Mr. Cooury. It stands to reason if they put a red tag on it here they 
say, “We are going to take it in stabilization and sell it in a pool to 
you later at a cheaper price.” : 

Mr. Coker. It seems to me with the marketing system we have in 
this free country that it ought to be possible for a man to sell some- 
thing on the market, and receive whatever the market is willing to pay 
for it. 

Mr. Cootzy. The ultimate effect of this thing, taking it to its logical 
conclusion, and up to the present time, has been to deny the price of 
an auction system to the producers of these types and varieties. 

That is the result that has been achieved to date, is it not? There 
is no auction. A man goes out and waves a red flag. Nobody bids. 

Mr. Coxer. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Cootry. That is the effect of this order. I was impressed with 
what Mr. Williamson said, that he did not know about the regula- 
tions on the warehouse floor, and in good faith planted 139, just as Mr. 
Knott did, and now they are caught. 

Mr. Coxer. It is my opinion, and I do not have any positive proof 
of it, but it is my considered opinion that pressure has been put on 
the buying companies from some source. 

Mr. Cootry. You mean not to buy this tobacco ? 

Mr. Coxer. Not to buy this tobacco. I will not say what source. I 
have no evidence that the Government has done it. 

Mr. Coorry. They know they are going to buy it cheaper and they 
are buying it cheaper. I do not see how it leaves any pressure on the 
company, further than that. 

Mr. Coker. Mr. Chairman, that concludes my testimony. I appre- 
ciate the opportunity of appearing here. If there are any questions, 
T will be glad to try to answer them briefly. 

Mr. Ansrrr. If you have a statement you care to insert in the record, 
we will be glad to have it. 

Mr. Coxer. I believe that concludes it. 

Mr. Anerrr. Are there further questions? 

Tf not, thank you very much. 

We have Mr. Jesse Jones from Kinston, N. C. 
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Mr, Cooter. Mr. Jesse Jones, come around. He is a very distin- 
guished attorney from Mr. Fountain’s district. 

Mr, Apprrr. Do ou care to introduce him ? 

Mr. Fountain. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jones has been here all day. I am very happy that you are 
giving him the opportunity of discussing this very complicated and 
confusing problem we have. 


STATEMENT OF JESSE JONES, KINSTON, N. C. 


Mr. Jones. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, for the privilege of appearing before you. 

If you will permit me to stand while I talk, it will suit me better. 
We lawyers get in the habit of standing while we talk. It is sort of 
like the story that is sometimes told about 1 litigant who had 2 
lawyers and the other had 1. She said to her 1 lawyer, that while 1 of 
her lawyers was thinking, she was thinking, and while he was talking 
there was not anyone thinking. Maybe that may apply here. 

I represent a number of persons who unintentionally have on their 
farms what is classified as Rescue tobacco. I might say in the outset 
that Mr. Godfrey of the North Carolina ASC group stated recently, 
in fact last Friday night, that there were 416 farmers in North Caro- 
lina who had unintentionally grown discount tobacco on their farms, 
and that there were 250 who intentionally grew discount tobacco, mak- 
ing something under 700 in all. 

ow, the group that I represent, Mr. Chairman and members of this 
committee, are conformists, meaning to say that they are the folks who 
have supported the program all the way through, and in good con- 
science, they thought they were supporting the program, up until, and 
ve after it was stated to them that they had discount tobacco on their 
arms. 

Their whole year’s work, and all the money that goes into it, had 
been invested. They did not know that they had what was contended 
to be discount tobacco until about the middle of July, after 2 or 3 cur- 
ings of the tobacco had been made by them in the course of the opera- 
tion of their farm. 

They, of course, in those circumstances, have, I think, a very strong, 
onaitabie standing in respect to this matter. They stand to lose two- 
thirds of their crop if the present program is carried on. There are 
many instances, or conditions, that they cannot understand. One of 
them is illustrated in this statement : 

We have one farmer, of whom I have knowledge in Lenoir County, 
who has 7 percent discount tobacco, 93 percent support tobacco. He 
will be issued a blue, and later will be a striped card, and when his 
tobacco gets on the floor, it will be labeled with the striped card, of 
which he had no knowledge, no notice, no opportunity to say anything 
about the issuance of it, the wisdom of such a course, or the lack of it. 

It will also appear on that card that 93 percent of his tobacco is 
support tobacco, and only 7 percent is discount tobacco. The buyers 
will walk past his pile of tobacco and not put a bid upon it, unless 
they change the policy and practice which they have followed during 
the 1957 marketing season. 

Now, they have made inquiry, and they have not yet had, not even 
a pretense of an answer as to why the buying company will walk past 
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a 93 percent support pile of tobacco, with 7 percent discount, and not 
even look at it so far as bid is concerned. 

We can make it even worse than that, and there may be instances 
of that sort, that if his pile of tobacco is 99 percent support, and 1 
percent discount, he gets the same card and he gets the same treatment 
on the warehouse floor. 

We do not think that the farmer in that sort of situation is getting 
a square deal. He is an unintentional producer. He could have had 
99 percent discount just as easily as he did the other. His seed and 
his plant came from people who assured him that it was a type which 
would be supported by the Department. 

He might understand, with some logic, why the amount of his crop 
which was discount would not be bought, and no bid placed for it, but 
he cannot understand why the 99 percent of his support tobacco is also 
discarded. 

Mr. Coorry. Suppose he separated it. Would they permit him 
to separate it ? 

Mr. Jones. The rule, as I interpret it, and I have talked about it 
a lot, with Mr. Williams and the others, is that if the discount. tobacco 
is so grown in the crop on the farm, in the field, as you and I know it, 
that you cannot segregate it, then there is nothing to do but give you 
a blue card, and it turns out to be a striped card for the entire field 
of tobacco. 

Mr. Coorry. That is where you have mixed seed ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Cooter. I have a friend down in Mr. Fountain’s district who 
operates about 15 farms. They have found these varieties on 1 of 
the 15 farms. He was disturbed for fear they would give him a blue 
card on his entire operation. I understand now they will give him a 
blue card and let him sell on the blue card until he sells his discount 
tobacco. Then they will change that for a white card. 

Mr. Jones. But he has to be able to segregate the discount tobacco. 

Mr. Cootry. In some cases they mixed seed. That is what you are 
talking about? 

Mr. Jones. That is right. 

Mr. Cootry. That means that will be devastating to those farmers 
because all of it will be on a striped card. 

Mr. Jones. All of it will be on a striped card, in any field in which 
it is not possible to segregate the discount from the support. 

Now, one step further on that proposition, Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee, and I am speaking now for the fellow who 
thought he was doing the thing that the Department wanted him to 
do. He is an unintentional producer, and a conformist, as I said, 

Ail of them bought their seed, or bought plants, whichever they had 
to do to fill out their crops, and those seed and those plants were as- 
sured by the persons from whom they were obtained as being support 
varieties of tobacco. They planted them on their farms, and trans- 
planted the plants, and they come to July in the curing season and find 
out they did not have it. 

There is no reason or no impulse, so far as that is concerned, and 
no act on the part of any one of them who obtained the seed or the 
plants which would indicate that he knew other than it was support 

rarieties of tobacco. 
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One gets 7 percent discount; some get 30 percent; some 40; some 
90—some of them got seed, no part of which was support, but to me, 
there is no equitable difference between the man who unintentionally 
got 90 percent, or 100 percent of discount tobacco, unintentionally, and 
the man who got 7 percent, or 5 percent; all of it, as far as he is con- 
cerned, or either of those persons is concerned, is unintentional. 

Any program or any part of a program which would divide that 
group and say that those that didn’t happen to get more than 3314 
percent there will be a pool fixed and their tobacco will be put in that 
pool; and after the sales season is over then that tobacco will be dis- 
posed of and that group of farmers will be helped. 

But the poor fellow who unfortunately was sold seed or delivered 
plants more than 33 percent was discount tobacco, he is completely out. 

In addition to that situation there is the opportunity to know. I do 
not know at what stage in the growth of tobacco the discount varieties 
or any other type of variety can be determined. 

I do not know whether it can be determined by an examination of 
the plants on the bed, by an examination of the seed, by an examina- 
tion of the plants after they are transplanted into the field and after 
they have reached a certain stage in their growth. I do not know 
when, and I do not know any other person who knows. 

But in this instance, regardless of when it might have been discov- 
ered, the fact remains that it was not discovered until the crop was 
matured, and in our section 2 or 3 curings had been made of the to- 
haeco.. Of course, the communities in which it is grown other than 
ours and in advance of ours were even further advanced than that. 

There are 2 or 3 approaches to this, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee. I do not want to repeat what has been said fur- 
ther than to say this: That the farmers who market the tobacco have 
told me of the instances of taking the tobacco to the Georgia mar- 
ket. One of them was Mr. Stroud, to whom Mr. Knott referred. He 
put his tobacco on the floor with a blue card. He didn’t tell me it 
was striped, but I imagine it was. 

One pile of it was at the end of the row down where the buyers 
and auctioneers were going. The other piles began at the end of the 
other row down which they would go after they finished. He was 
waiting down there for them. As they came down, the buyer bid 
off the pile at the end of the row of his tobacco for 64 cents. 

After he had bid it off, someone—he did not tell me who it was, but 
someone—called his attention to the fact that it had a blue card, and 
the bidder then rejected the bid and Stabilization offered him 20 cents 
for his tobacco, which was supported to the extent of 40 cents in ac- 
cordance with the Government grade. 

Another farmer who took his tobacco down to the market stated 
to me in person that he took his tobacco down on a blue card and they 
didn’t place any bid on his tobacco, and Stabilization had graded it 
and valued it at 33 cents. 

He was told by Stabilization that he could take 1714 cents or take 
his tobacco back home, and he took the 171% cents. 

The warehouseman told him that the tobacco, if auctioned off that 
day on that floor, would have brought between 50 and 54 cents, and 
that that represented its actual value. 
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Mr. Assrrr. Mr. Jones, time is getting late and we will have to cut 
things short. We would like to have some of your suggestions now. 

Mr. Jonzs. I appreciate that, Mr. Chairman. I do have some sug- 
gestions. 

First, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, evaluate this 
on any equitable basis. The farmers who unintentionally grow this 
tobacco are entitled to relief. 

I might say, in connection with what was said earlier on that point, 
that white-card holders have phoned me and written me and come 
to me personally and told me that they all wanted these unintentional 
producers to be protected, and they have even asked me to suggest a 
method through which they could bring that fact to the attention of 
the Department. 

My position, Mr. Chairman, is this: First, that this 50-percent rule 
adopted by the Department of Agriculture for the support of tobacco 
in any variety classification is absolutely illegal. 

I might say in passing and by way of emphasis that the legality of 
that vale was not called into question in the Florida case. 

The only question raised in the Florida case, according to Mr. 
Northcutt, who was a member of the firm representing the plaintiffs, 
was that they did not think that the tobacco experts had the ability to 
distinguish between varieties. They didn’ think they had enough in- 
formation to do it, and they raised it solely on that question. They 
did not raise any question of the legality of the rule. The act of 
Congress directs the Secretary of Agriculture to support tobacco, not 
by variety but tobacco, to 90 percent of parity. 

The second thing that I call the committee’s attention to with respect 
to the legal status is that the farmers have never approved any support 
of tobacco on a 50 percent of variety status, ind the Department of 
Agriculture through its Secretary of Agriculture does not have a right 
to enforce any regulation which has not been approved by the farmers, 
so that I say, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, that 
the act of the Secretary of Agriculture in limiting the price support 
on any variety of tobacco is illegal. 

In the second place, I say, as to those I represent who come into the 
group of unintentional producers, and who have equitable rights, 

at it is within the province of the court to say whether or not, in 
equity and good conscience, these 416 farmers in North Carolina, who 
had not had any advance notice of any change in the rule and regula- 
tions, and who had not known of any discount of tobacco being grown 
on their farms until the middle of July of 1957, that such a rule ought 
not to be enforced when it would result in financial disaster to those 
416 farmers. That is what it would amount to. 

If I may add one other thing, Mr. Chairman. Speaking of the 
program, and I commend the Department of Agriculture as to the 
efficient manner in which it has enforced this program, it is certainly 
commendable that 9914 percent of the farmers have cooperated with 
that program, but I submit, Mr. Chairman and members of this com- 
mittee, that, if the Department of Agriculture takes advantage of the 
innocent victims of 416 farms and brings upon them financial disaster, 
it will not lend any strength to the tobacco program in North Caro- 
lina or in any other place. 
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Mr. Cootry. I was very much impressed with Mr. Williamson’s 
statement that, if they would eliminate these striped cards for this 
year, then he would go into the program next year with his eyes open. 
He would then understand the rules of the game, and he would know 
then that he would have striped cards, I am impressed with the 
soundness of that argument. 

However, in your situation, where you represent the people who 
planted mixed seed, either willingly or otherwise, what would happen 
next year? That is what I am afraid is the greatest stumbling block 
in this whole thing. 

You have 400 plus this year who planted misbranded seed. How 
many would you have next year? We may have thousands of them 
next year, and, if they knew they could escape, they would deliberately 
go out and plant these varieties. 

Mr. Jones. Two things could be accomplished through deferring 
the enforcement of this rule when only less than one-half of 1 percent 
of the farmers are involved. During the time between now and the 
1958 season, if, in the judgment of the Congress of the United States, 
the Secretary of Agriculture can more effectively enforce the tobacco 
program by being given the privilege of supporting it on a variety 
basis, it can amend the statute so as to provide that. 

Mr. Cooiry. I made the same argument you are making, and I made 
it when they started this thing. I told them I didn’t read that into 
the law and I didn’t think Congress ever intended to put the word 
“variety” in the law, and I don’t think it is in the law, and 50-percent 
support is not in the law. I am impressed with that as a lawyer, but, 
fortunately, lam not running the program. If you will let equity take 
care of those who mixed seed this year, why wouldn’t equity take care 
of them next year, and why would not this problem grow in mag- 
nitude? 

Mr. Jonzs. I think it would not bring about that result, practically 
speaking, the 416 farmers whom I represent are farmers who have 
supported the program and thought they were supporting it this year. 

Not a single one, and I have talked to more than half of them under 
different circumstances, not a single one has indicated other than that 
they would not have had the tobacco this year if they had known 
about it. 

Mr. Cootry. I do riot doubt that at all. We have a reputable man 
in this room who represents a reputable bank in my district. I am 
certain his banking institution through its farm operators would not 
have deliberately mixed the seed. 

He is in an unfortunate predicament. I would like to help them, but 
I do not know what you can do to relieve the situation in which he 
finds himself. 

Mr. Jonps. It seems to me it should bé practicable to devise some 
means through which the different varieties of tobacco can be deter- 
mined seed wise so that 

Mr. Cootry. People can mix seed. I do not doubt that some of these 
seed were deliberately mixed by some man with an evil purpose in mind 
and sold as 711 to legitimate operators who accepted this in good faith, 
and passed it over to the bank and other people, and they didn’t know 
it until July when the crop was up. 

Mr. Jones. Even so, there might be some——— 
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Mr. Cootry. You could make the same argument Mr. Williamson 

made for the tobacco that was intentionally planted. You can say 

Let us buy this year, and next year make no allowance for mixed seed. 
Make no allowance for these varieties.” 

Mr. Jones. That is right, make no allowance for anything. 

Mr. Cootry. You say in the Florida case the legality of the order was 
not questioned ? 

Mr. Jonzs. That was Mr. Northcutt’s statement to me on the tele- 
phone, that the legality of the order limiting this support to 5C per- 
cent of parity was not raised in that case at all. 

Mr. Cootry. The court was convinced by the officers of the Govern- 
ment that they could accurately determine the variety ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. He said that he and his clients, when they finished 
putting on their evidence, they thought the judge was satisfied that 
they could not tell the difference, but when the Government got through 
the Government’s witnesses had convinced the judge and them, too, that 
they could tell the difference. . 

Mr. Cootry. I have never been convinced they could tell the differ- 
ence. I don’t believe they can do it. 

Mr. Jonrs. The thing I am talking about was not raised at all in the 
Florida case. 

It seems to me, putting it in a short statement, that it would be far 
better for the program and it would meet the ends of equity, if not 
the ends of the legal rights of the parties, if arrangement could be 
made through which the unintentional producers for this year were 
supported to 90 percent of parity. 

I realize in making that statement that there would be discount 
tobacco which would find its way into the marketing of tobacco. I 
realize there might be violations of that rule or that arrangement, 
and that some of the voluntary planting of tobacco might find its way 
on the market under one of those cards. 

Mr. Cooter. You have a practical proposition, though. These 
people who have already suffered the penalties of the law and already 
have been forced to turn their crops into the Stabilization Corporation 
would be deprived of the auction system and the rights to sell under 
auction. 

Mr. Jones. I agree that is a problem. 

As T said to Mr. Williams in one of our conferences, it was sort of 
like getting to the fork of two bad roads, whichever one you take you 
wish you had taken the other one. 

The justice of the thing to me is to take care of those who are unin- 
tentionally involved, even though it may result in a greater abuse of 
the rule through the marketing of tobacco from other fields which were 
voluntarily grown. 

As a matter of fact, if the whole 250 farms who voluntarily grew 
discount tobacco were able to get theirs on the floor under such an 
arrangement, if to do so means justice to the 416 to me it is justified. 
In addition to that it gives them another year. 

Mr. Aspirr. We certainly appreciate your views on this subject and 
I am sure when the committee meets we will certainly give your views 
every consideration. 
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I think something should be done for these people. I don’t know 
exactly what but something should be done. 

Further questions ? 

( No resonse. ) 

Mr. Jonzs. 1 appreciate the privilege of appearing. 

Mr. Anpirr. Mr. Mayhew will be the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF W. C. MAYHEW, SR., FARMER, VIRGINIA 


Mr. Mayuew. I am not going into things that have been discussed 
here from South Carolina and Georgia. I am up in Virginia and I 
do not know exactly what the people down there are facing. I would 
like to know a thing before I commit myself. 

What is going on down there has been well discussed today. I would 
like to clarify one thing as far as Tam able to, It has been said that the 
buying companies didn’t know what they were buying. I would have 
to go back to the 1955 crop. I planted about one-third of my crop 
in Coker 139 and the remainder in hicks. This 139 was recognized b 
the buying forces on the market. They were thoroughly familiar wit 
me and I knew most of them personally. I might go back a distance 
over 1936. I broke all records in the South. Prior to that date all 
the way through I have been recognized as a man who grew good 
tobacco and exercised good judgment in taking care of it and han- 
dling it. To get back to the Coker 139, they knew before they bought 
a pound of it exactly what I had in the field and what came off my 
truck. In many instances they viewed the loaded tobacco laying on 
the floor prior to the sales, and several of the major tobacco companies 
drew samples from it. Often they said to me, “Mayhew, I understand 
you have Coker 139.” I said, “Every leaf is 139.” They came along 
down the row and bought it. If I may run through some of the state- 
ments I will give you some of the prices that I have received from 
the major tobacco companies on these tobaccos, both in 1955 and 1956. 

As to these statements, I would like to say there was not a first par 
received by Stabilization. 

We got 65, 72, 72, 72, 72,46. Total weight, 1,784 pounds, $1,248.44. 

50, 68, 68,69. 1,038 pounds, $676.20. 

73, 73, 73, 55, 55,51, 51,45. Sold at 1,844 pounds for $1,122.20. 

73, 73, 67, 71, 67,35, 40. 1,524 pounds, $1,021.78. 

67, 66, 67, total of 802 pounds, $534. 

62, 62, 61, 61, 62, 62, 62,and 62. 2,194 pounds, $1,354.60. 

67, 67, 67, 66,41. Total of 1,012 pounds, $648. 

116 pounds, $47.50. 

55, 55, total of 418 pounds, $229.90. 

Mr. Apsrrt. All of that was 139% 

Mr. Marnew. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Apseirr. The Stabilization Bureau did not get a pound? 

Mr. Maynew. That isright. Here they got 2 pars—66, 66, 66, 62, 45, 
respectively, went to Stabilization. ‘Total, 1,258 pounds, $785.72. 

55, 62, 62, 62. 1,002 pounds, $604.30. 

Two pars here—48, 62, 62, 62, 62, 62, 61. 2,156 pounds, $1,511.66. 

71, 71, 70, 70,46. 1,026 pounds, $698.96. 

61,61,58. Total of 656 pounds, $391.16. 

67, 67, 67, 67, 67, TO, 70, 66, 66, 67, 46, 42. 2,522 pounds $1,659.10. 
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63, 66,23. 818 pounds, $411.50. 

59, 59, 59, 59, 35. 1006, $544.58. 

35, 36, 67, 67. 732 pounds, $395. 

Mr. Azsrrt. Is that for 1956? 

Mr. Mayuew. 1956. Now, we have some sales in 1955. 62, 69, 69, 
70, 69, 70, 67, 55. 

Mr. Axzsirr. Suppose you give us the totals. That will do as well. 

Mr. MayHew. All of these are totals of 139. 

1,690 pounds, $1,444.70. 

66, 67, 56, 58, 60, 33. 1,142 pounds, $668.98. 

60, 60, 69, 71, 70. 1,190 pounds, $795.26. 

85, 61, 61, 79, 79, 78, 75. 

Mr. Cooter. 85 cents a pound? 

Mr, Maynew. Thatisright. 1,364 pounds, $1,017.12. 

68, 70, 70,71. 814 pounds, $568.58. 

Every pound of that was Coker 139. As I said at the beginning, 
the buying people are thoroughly familiar with me, almost like a 
brother, as far as acquaintance is concerned. They knew exactly what 
they were buying. 1en they went down the row and bought it, they 
came back and took up samples and commented they wished every pile 
oh the floor was like those, and they could buy them all. If the auc- 
tioneer would let them have it, they would take it all. 

Mr. Aspirr. Have you any suggestions, Mr. Mayhew, about correct- 
ing the situation ? 

Mr. Mayuew. I will agree with these other gentlemen. The way 
the present situation has been brought about, the farmer has been 
penalized or will be penalized in this present crop. 

I feel I am aware of the fact that the southern growers seeded their 
bed prior to any announcement as to what would be done. 

I would say, personally, if I had known, which I did know, I am 
certainly glad they complied with the requirements and did not seed 
any of them. 

I have some Coker 187 and the remainder of the crop in White Gold 
at this time. 

I fee] like the present act should be repealed to give these farmers 
who have been caught a chance to earn a fair price for their tobacco, 
and they should not be penalized in this crop, and the next crop, if 
they see fit to sow it, they will realize where they stand. 

I might say this: If the 139 is so dangerous to our tobacco industry, 
as we have heard, why shouldn’t we get rid of it now and forever and 
forget about it? Why should we go halfway or one-fourth of the way 
and have confusion among the growers? 

On the other hand, gentlemen, not all of these sales are here. I could 
have brought a high stack of bills here. Plenty brought $1,700 and 
$1,900 an acre. These run $1,800 an acre. I could have brought a 
stack of them here. They would possibly not have been of any use. 

These are representatives who have praised the type of tobacco I 
grow. Itislikeothertobaccos. If it is handled right, it is all right. 

You can get inferior quality from any variety. You can get it from 
Hicks, White Gold, Virginia Gold, or Golden Cured. All that. reflects 
to the management. From the seedbed through the field to the ware- 
house floor. } 

Mr. McMiurxan. It depends a great deal on the season and soil, does 


it not ? 
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Mr. Maynew. Yes; you have to have good soil, good management, a 
good season. Just in the past 30 days, I have had the opportunity to 
hold a conversation with Liggett & Myers and American. They told 
me not more than 2 weeks ago that, absolutely, they were going to buy 
139. They were not buying tobacco other than by grade. If the grade 
suited them, they would buy. They did not care whether it was 139, 
140, or anything else. I understand from testimony today the picture 
has changed recently. I would also like to add that in a conversation 
recently with Ridgwell Brown, a very able buyer for American, said to 
be one of their most able buyers, he bought right much of this tobacco. 
He bought this variety from neighbors on many sales. 

Mr. McMitian. I understand the American Tobacco Co. will buy 
the bright mild type this year. 

Mr. Mayruew. He told me recently he had a letter in his files that 
he would appreciate it if I would read. He said it was a highly com- 
plimentary letter from his head office and that concerned a large batch 
of 139 bought on the old belt market in Danville, Va., had recently 
been opened. It was A~-1 in aroma, flavor, texture, from any stand- 
pome. 

Mr. McMitxan. Could you tell us the name of the company? 

Mr. Mayuew. That was American. It was as good tobacco as they 
had ever opened in their lives. 

Mr. Cooter. Do you know whether or not American has bought 
any 139 this year? 

Mr. Mayuew. No, sir, lam from Virginia. 

Mr. Cootry. Did you plant 139 this year, too? 

Mr. Mayuew. No, sir, I felt I was taking a great chance to plant it. 
I did not plant it. I only have 7.4 acres this year. We have 3 acres 
in 187, 4.4 acres in White Gold. 

Mr. McMitian. We do not want to seem to be trying to cut you 
off, but we are rushed for time. Do you have any specific suggestions 
or would you like tosum up your remarks ¢ 

Mr. Maynew. This might be out of order, but I feel I came here 
and if I can be on any help to all concerned, that is what I am here 
for. I would love to cooperate with any organization, but from my 
experience with the good farmers of Pittsylvania and Halifax, Va., 
which are the two best tobacco counties in Virginia, if there are no 
changes made in the present program, the vote will be against the 
program at the next referendum. 

Mr. Cootry. How many farmers are involved in that area ? 

Mr. Maruew. In what way? 

Mr. Cootry. How many in that area are involved in planting this 
tobacco ¢ 

Mr. Maynew. A very small percentage, maybe not even 1 percent. 
I have not heard of one man who planted any of it. There might be. 
I understand from the newspapers that they only found 3 or 4 farms 
in Pittsylvania County that had the discount grades. 

Mr. Cootry. You think the entire amount of 139 and 244 and 140 
would be negligible as related to the entire production this year? 

Mr. Mayuew. Yes, sir. The thing I wanted to refer to there in re- 
gard to this, as T see the way the vote will be cast, is this. Concerning 
the allotments, I do not know where the trouble lies but I know this, 
going back 4 or 5 years ago when the average little farm had 4 to 6 
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acres, the majority of them have families. In many instances I talked 
with them, they had 4 children in school and possibly 2 at home and 
they have 2 acres of tobacco worked on shares. In several instances 
the mother of the home broke down and shed tears and said, “Mr. 
Mayhew, I don’t know how we will exist. We can’t meet our bills 
and send our children to school.” 

With the price of tobacco even at a dollar a pound, with the small 
allotment they have in many instances, they cannot survive. They are 
people who have reached the age of possibly 50 or more years that can 
go nowhere else and get employment, they do not know anything but 
the farm; they are good people, good citizens. Something has to be 
done or they will get on relief and quick. 

Mr. McMitxan. We certainly thank you, and your statement will be 
given every consideration. We will try to do something about this 
problem. I hope just as much as you that we can do something to 
solve the problems confronting the farmer. 

Mr. Mayuew. The majority of our people have arrived at this atti- 
tude: We are not disputing that there is not sufficient acreage pos- 
sibly in the State of Virginia, but it is unequalized. The majority of 
the tobacco is grown by farmers with 4 acres down, and that is where 
you get the quality tobacco. More or less the large tenants do not 
care for it and apply the judgment and care that the small man has 
time to apply. 

I feel he has a right to continue in agriculture, to survive and make 
a livelihood for his family and try to hold his children together. 

But under the existing ‘trend, he has lost all hope. You are going 
to find the vote quite different next year, I believe. 

Mr. McMizan. We have the same problem i in South Carolina. 

Mr. Mayuew. Thank you very much. 

Mr. McMitnan. We have about four more witnesses. I wonder if 
they would care to meet tomorrow morning or submit a statement. We 
have next Mr. M. L. Ellis of Wilson, N.C. 

Mr. Coorry. Is Mr. Ellis here ? 

Mr. Exits. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cooter. How long will it take to submit your statement ? 

Mr. Extis. Just a minute. 


STATEMENT OF MARK L. ELLIS, WILSON, N. C. 


Carl Williamson has done what I would have loved to do. I am 
behind him a hundred percent. I think he has done well. 

Mr. Cootry. In other words, you agree with what he said? 

Mr. Exits. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootzy. You planted 139 this year? 

Mr. Exuts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McMuzan. Mr. J. S. Thompson, Jr., of Danville, Va 


STATEMENT OF J. S. THOMPSON, JR., DANVILLE, VA. 


Mr. Tompson. Mr. Chairman, I thoroughly agree with what Mr. 
Williamson and Mr, Ellis and Mr. Mayhew have said. Iam glad the 
committee is affording a couple of represent: tives from the Old Belt an 
opportunity to express their opinion, The Old Belt was the daddy of 
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this whole situation we have heard so much about from the Border 
Belt and the Carolinas. I was raised within 10 miles of where the 
first. flue-cured tobacco was grown here. I have talked to the 90-year- 
old son of the man who cured the first flue-cured tobacco ever cured in 
these United States. 

As to the situation concerning Coker 139, I think Mr. Williamson 
said it was the farmers’ friend. I thoroughly agree that it is certainly 
the Old Belt farmers’ friend. With the serious and continued cuts in 
acreage that we are facing in the Old Belt and have faced for years, 
there are seven family farms surrounding our home farm. I cannot 
count immediately how many children those people had, but of the 
quite a few they are bound to have had, there is only one young man 
and no young women who have stayed on the farm. 

On our own home farm we have been cut in tobacco acreage. The 
first year of control we had, with the same land—not only the same 
amount but the very same land we had in 1934—we had 64 acres of 
tobacco, and this year we have 20.16 acres. 

We have seven tenant houses that are vacant, tobacco farmers. In- 
stead of having 12 men on the farm raising tobacco, we have 5 now. 
You can see why the young people are leaving the farm. 

When Coker 139 came out—lI will say this for the committee here. 
I never saw Mr. Coker until about 3 weeks ago or Dr. Rogers either, 
when I saw them first at the field day and heard what they had to say. 
When that tobacco first came out, I saw it first in 1954 and liked the 
way it grew under droughty conditions. I planted some in 1955. It 
made two to four hundred dollars an acre more than anything we had 
planted before. 

I planted three-fourths of the crop, 21 acres out of 28 acres, in 1956 
of that variety and still made three to four hundred dollars more per 
acre on it than we did on one of the standard recommended varieties, 
Virginia Gold or Virginia 21. 

We felt something had come to pass and we took our hats off to 
these seed breeders who had developed a type of tobacco that would 
enable us in the Old Belt to make a yield per acre that would encourage 
our young people to stay on the farm. That has been swept away 
how. 

Gentlemen, devastation is going to hit in the Old Belt, and I do not 
know about the other belts, but if this program continues, devastation 
is going to hit the Old Belt. The value of our land is going down 
continuously. 

Congressman Cooley asked about how many farmers there were 
in Pittsylvania County. There are 6,201 farms in Pittsylvania County. 
There are less than 18,000 acres of tobacco, less than 3 acres to the 
farm. Still we felt with these good yielding varieties—by the way, 
I would like to add that the 2 years we raised 139 we had practically 
none of it go to the Stabilization Corporation except possibly a grade 
or two that USDA graders had graded too high. It was cobbled up 
last year particularly by Export, Imperial, Reynolds, and Virginia 
Tobacco Co., companies that characteristically and traditionally have 
bought high-flavored, heavy, stronger types of tobacco. 

We in the Old Belt feel very strongly that in outlawing any partic- 
ular varieties of tobacco you are doing an injustice to the entire tobac- 

fart ing industry, that it should be approached from the stand- 
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point only of outlawing your Land LL grades. If Mr. Williams could 
present a support price card in evidence here this afternoon, you 
would find the farmers are still encouraged to make L and LL grades 
because it is quoted the highest of anything on the card. 

Outlawing these three varieties is like the State police in my State, 
if they looked over the records at the end of the year and said that 
the majority of the speeders they caught were driving Oldsmobiles, 
Oldsmobiles lend themselves to high speed on the road by fools be- 
hind the wheel—these three varieties perhaps lend themselves better 
to closé spacing, high topping, and heavy fertilization particularly 
with cheap mineral fertilizers, and will produce neutral tobaceos— 
so the police say, “All right, we are going to rule all Oldsmobiles off 
the highway because the majority of speeders caught last year are 
driving Oldsmobiles.” 

They are not getting the speed demons from behind the wheel. 
Mr. Willinmson suggested to Mr. Williams this afternoon that since 
he had done it, he could undo it. I agree with that thoroughly. I am 
like the old farmer that went in the store to buy a dress for his wife 
after he had sold a pretty good curing of tobacco. He saw a pretty 
one on the rack and picked it out and carried it to the clerk and said, 
“Wrop it up.” He wrapped it up and brought it back to him. The 
old farmer pulled out lis pockétbook and said, “How much?” The 
answer was, “$49.95.” The old farmer handed it back and said, “Un- 
wrop it.” Mr. Williams, you can “unwrop” it. 

Mr. McManian. Thank you very much. 

Next is Mr. G. W. Walker, Jr., of Reidsville, N.C. 


STATEMENT OF G. W. WALKER, JR., REIDSVILLE, N. C. 


Mr. Wauxer. I agree with Mr. Williamson and the other fellows. 
I would say that there is no way to tell the amount of discount tobacco 
in Rockingham County. There are people there just beginning to 
get their notices as to what kind they have. I know that some of the 
experts are labeling Virginia Gold, labeling it discount type. Some of 
the discount type they will say it is definitely not 139, There you 
have it. 

I personally know of several farmers that planted it, so I agree with 
the others, J think it.is working a hardship among the people and 
you should undo it. 

Mr. Cootry. Would you have planted 139 had you known, it was 
going to be given a striped card ¢ 

Mr. Warxker. No, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. You did plant it knowing you would get only 50 per- 
cent ¢ 

Mr. Wauxer. That is right. 

Mr, Cooter. You were willing to abide by that and take whatever 
the burden was? 

Mr. Waker, Yes, sir. 

Mr; Coormy. But you did not know they would put a striped card 
on it? 

Mr. Waker. I never was notified of it until we heard it on the 
warehouse floor. From our office in Yanceyville we have yet to be 
notified of how to get a white card in place of the blue card. I did 
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see the instructions that went out the other night, but so far the 
county office has not notified anybody. 

Mr. Cooter. Did you stay within your allotment ? 

Mr. Waker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cooter. Did you comply with all the rules and regulations ? 

Mr. Waker. Yes, sir. 1 have been checked. I told the first man 
that came to see my tobacco that I had 139 and when the checker came 
around I asked the boy to check on it and determine the two varieties 
I had. After I told him what I had, he says, “Yes, sir, you are dead 
right. That is it.” That is the only man I ever knew who personally 
told him he was dead right. 

Mr. McMiritan. Thank you very much, Mr. Walker. 

Mr. W. J. Donovan. 


STATEMENT OF W. J. DONOVAN, REIDSVILLE, N. C. 


Mr. Donovan. I wonder what happened to our free market, our free 
auction market, with the present way we are being regimented and 
coerced. 

Please take that into consideration, 

Mr. MeMitxan. Mr. Donovan is from Reidsville, N. C,, also. That 
is all the list I have, gentlemen. Is there any person who desires to 
file a statement with the committee? 

Mr. Cooter. Mr. Williamson. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN WILLIAMSON, RALEIGH, N. C. 


Mr. Witu1amson. When I planted this tobacco, I knowingly planted 
139; no misconception; it was certified 189. I knew when I went to 
the field it. would not be down because this will stand up. 

There is no support price on Black Shank tobacco, and the best 
chance I had was this. 

You asked what we should do or what should be done. It is to out- 
law the striped card now; do not wait until next year. Some have 
already been hurt, but others will be hurt. If the dam breaks and 
the water goes over the dam, you repair the dam to stop the rest of 
the et That is what we want, not next year but right now, if 
possible. 

Mr. Cooter. As your father said, you had no idea when you planted 
your planting bed that the farmer would follow that tobacco to the 
warehouse floor and find a red flag or a striped card on it. 

Mr. Wiiu1amson. No, sir, and I did not have a chance to plant the 
old variety because I have Black Shank. 

Mr. Cootry. You did this because you knew it would live; is that 
right? 

Mr. Witi1,mson, Yes, I know it will live. Within 600 yards of 
my field, all of it living, there is a field of 4.5 acres, and he has already 
lost 1.5 acres and it will be more. 

Mr. Cootry. I had to plow up 2 acres the other day that had Black 
Shank and would not grow. 

Mr. McMiutan, I have a question of Mr, Williams. Do you know 
whether the Department of Agriculture ever asked the tobaeco com- 
panies if they wanted this to sell at its full value or not, this discount 
tobacco ? 
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Mr, Witx1ams. Nobody in the Secretary’s Office ever discussed the 
price with any domestic or export companies. 

Mr. Cootry. Do you know to what extent this 139, 140, and 244 are 
being disposed of at discounts through Stabilization ? 

Mr. WitiiaMs. Mr. Weeks has gone. I think they had about 22 
million pounds that was of special double “L.” That does not mean 
it was 1 of these 3 varieties, necessarily. 

Mr. Cootry. They do not have that segregated ? 

Mr. Wiii1ams. No; not by grade. 

Mr. Cootry. ‘These low-type tobaccos, high colored; how much have 
they ¢ 

Mr. Franx Exxis. At the rate they are being sold, it will be finished 
in 2 years, even though they sell below the price of that not so high 
colored. 

Mr. Coorxry. Is it all going to foreign markets ? 

Mr. Frank Exxts. I do not know. 

Mr. McMirxan. Do you know what kind Liggett & Myers is buying 
from the Stabilization stocks ? 

Mr. WiuiaMs. No, sir. 

Mr. Franx Exxis. Do you think they might buy more strongly when 
they get to the leaf grades? 

Mr. Coorry. I have a friend in my district who tried to cultivate 
tobacco as he thought it should be cultivated and planted three rows 
and left off the fourth row and thought he was complying with the 
law. He did not know of any regulations to the contrary. He found 
out that he could plant 4 rows and leave out the fifth row but could 
not plant 3 and leave out the fourth. 

Mr. Frank Exuis. He can plant what he wants. It is a question of 
how it is measured. 

Mr. Cootry. What difference does it make whether he leaves out 
the fourth row or the fifth row? 

Mr. Frank Exuis. It does not make any difference unless he asks 
for credit. 

Mr. Coorry. It is just the same as the man leaving out the fifth 
row and asking for credit. 

Mr. Frank Exxis. Why not leave out every other row ? 

Mr. Cootry. What difference does it make ? 

Mr. WituiaMs. Wetried to set up a uniform regulation. 

Mr. Cootry. This man had a three-row harvester. It is working a 
hardship on him. 

Mr. Frank E tis. He can get more tobacco on the same amount of 
space. 

Mr. Coorry. That is why he is doing it, to grow a better tobacco. 
It facilitates his harvesting because he can use a small tractor instead 
of a mule. There is every advantage in the world to a man who can 
mechanize a farm. My neighbor leaves out the fourth row. He had 
no notice that he could not leave out the fourth row. 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. That is standard practice, followed throughout the 
whole belt, that in drawing the regulation he was permitted credit on 
the fourth row. 

Mr. Cootry. Why not permit it on the third row? Any of the ex- 
perts will tell you that you grow a better quality of tobacco if you 
space it widely and let the sunlight in. 
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Mr. Writs. I do not care if it is 3 or 4, but I do not think they 
can set up regulations to take care of every individual exception. 

Mr. Coorry. He has 4 acres of tobacco. His whole livelihood de- 
pends on it, and you say he has to plow up about half an acre. 

Mr. Franx Etxis. If he gained a half acre, that is reason enough. 

Mr. Cootzy. He did not gain it. He is about a half acre under. 
Measured as you make him measure it, he is about a half acre over. 
That isright. He did not know that. Have you a regulation saying a 
man cannot leave out the third row? 

Mr, Witu1ams. I would say so. They have uniform regulations 
that apply across the board. 

Mr. Cootey. You mean you have them? 

Mr. Witi1ams. The compliance section is not under me. 

Mr. Coorry. I know it is not under you, but somebody in the Depart- 
ment is responsible for that. They will not get a white card because 
of the way you make the measurement. 

Mr. Witu1Ms. I will get somebody to answer it. 

Mr. Cooter. I want to change it and let the man sell his crop. He 
acted in good faith, bought a three-row harvester, and he came to get 
his card, and he could not, because he left out the fourth row instead 
of the fifth. 

Mr. McMirxan. Is there anybody else wants to make a statement 
or include in the record a written statement? 

Mr. Agnew. 

Mr. Anew. This morning I overlooked a statement submitted by 
the South Carolina Farm Bureau Tobacco Committee. This state- 
ment was submitted on July 25, 1957, at a meeting. 

I would like to have this inserted in the record as part of my state- 
ment. May I do that now? 

Mr. McMri1an. Yes, you may. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF SouTH CAROLINA FARM BurREAU Tospacco COMMITTEE, 
Fiorence, 8. C. 


To fail to carry out the announced 1957 flue-cured tobacco program is an ad- 
mission that a serious mistake has been made in planning the program or that 
something unexpected has happened. Nothing has happened unexpectedly ex- 
cept that buyers are refusing to bid on any tobacco identified as 50 percent sup- 
port price varieties. 

Loss of grower income was certain. Disease has been encouraged to help cut 
production. This was expected. The expanded use of inferior and mixed seeds 
was no surprise. The results of expensive research and experience was know- 
ingly nullified. All this was contrary to the exercise of good judgment and 
commonsense. 

The real primary purpose of this 1957 program was to curtail production of 
tobacco first, and secondly to curtail production of less desirable tobacco. The 
sure way to curtail overall production on reduced allotments was to devise a 
means of preventing the use of the most productive and disease resistant varie- 
ties. This was done. 

The new 1957 variety approach to the solution of the big problem of too much 
tobacco was a bold attempt to evade and shift responsibility—evade the proper 
function of the grading service and shift the responsibility for variety identifica- 
tion onto growers. 

The big question now is shall the income of a few people at present be pro- 
tected to a small extent or shall the interests of all growers be protected by 
preserving a tobacco program of integrity and unquestioned principle for a long 
time to come. 
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The rights of resident enemies of. this ¢ountry are protected by the United 
States Supreme Court and the fifth amendment, This USDA variety rules and 
regulations subjects good grower citizens to penalty fines up to $5,000 for failure 
to identify themselves as violators. 

A program of no support price on highly undesirable grades of tobacco could 
be honestly defended and administered if needed badly enough. Such a program 
would be preferable to the present program of variety discrimination. 

Our principal objection to the present variety approach was, and still is, that 
such a program could not be expected to work. The present haste to make 
changes in an effort to cool down emergency heat generated by unfair treatment 
of growers called ‘unintentional violators” is evidence of failure of the 1957 
program to work. 

The Department of Agriculture is seriously considering a program providing 
that all mixed tobaccos from the excluded three varieties produced by growers 
who have been classified as “unintentional violators’ shall be put into a sepa- 
rate pool with the Stabilization Corporation—meaning that any additional funds 
aecruing from the sale of such tobacco by Stabilization would be distributed to 
these unfortunate growers subjected to 50 percent support price. Whether this 
separate stabilization pool is used or not, the 1957 flue-cured tobacco program 
promises to be a greater failure than was the 1956 program. 

No tobacco grower should be denied the privilege of selling his product on its 
merits in the open market. Violators should pay the penalties set forth in the 
rules and regulations when the program was announced—and no more. They 
are being subjected to very severe and unwarranted added penalty because buy- 
ers refuse to bid on “identified” tobacco. 

Placing the responsibility upon ASC committees to determine the status of 
individual growers of flue-cured tobacco with respect to being placed in the 
category of intentional or unintentional violators because of having produced a 
mixed product containing some percentage of one or more of the three disap- 
proved varieties—namely, Coker 139, Coker 140, and Dixie Bright 244—further 
complicates the problem and jeopardizes the future of the tobacco program by 
reason of the fact that such (determinations are usually most difficult to make. 

As the flue-cured sales and support-price program is presently being operated 
some growers are being deprived of the privilege of selling their product in the 
open market on its merits. 

The plan being proposed to segregate such mixed tobacco determined by ASC 
committees to have been unintentionally produced into a pool by the Stabiliza- 
tion Corporation for separate handling and subsequent sale to the best possi- 
ble advantage of the growers participating in such pool is objectionable to us for 
the reason that it does not constitute a real remedy for the trouble. It provides 
a way to cover up the big mistake already made by sponsors of this variety pro- 
gram. This plan does constitute a part of what may prove to be acts of collu- 
sion to prevent such growers from successfully offering their product in the open 
market on its merits. 

We are not arguing the point as to the right or wrong of haying taken the 
action of outlawing such varieties in 1957. We heartily subscribe to the prin- 
ciple of effectively reducing support price for tobacco with undesirable qualities 
so as to properly reflect market demand. We do, however, deplore the situation 
which has arisen and which was to be reasonably expected as a result of the 
“identification” program developed as a part of the 1957 program to eliminate 
or drastically reduce production of undesirable tobaccos with lack of flavor and 
aroma. 

Buyers overlooked the designation tags on 2 piles of mixed tobacco on a Florida 
market on July 28, 1957, and purchased each of these piles at 58 cents. when the 
normal support price of each pile was 48 cents. Later their attention was called 
to the designation cards on these two piles, resulting in immediate withdrawal of 
the original bids. The immediate resale of these piles at 9 cents per pound 
clearly indicates that all growers, despite the fact that their action in producing 
such mixed tobacco may be determined to the unintentional, are being subjected 
to unfair and severe penalties such as they would not be subjected to if there was 
not some form of collusion to deprive such growers of the privilege of selling their 
product on the open market omits merits. 

The action taken by the Department of Agriculture was designed insofar as 
possible and practicable to eliminate production of three specific so-called unde- 
sirable varieties of flue-cured tobacco by providing only 50 percent siipport price 
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- tobacco determined to be wholly or partially of these three undesirable varie- 


es. 

We feel that the support price program announced by the Department of Agri- 
culture on flue-cured tobacco for 1957, including the penalty of providing for only 
50 percent support price on certain varieties, should be strictly enforced. Whether 
any individual grower produced any tobacco of such varieties or containing mix- 
tures of such varieties either knowingly or unknowingly should not exclude him 
from the exercise of his rightful privilege of offering his tobacco for sale on the 
warehouse floor and expecting it to sell on its merits and according to its true 
value. Such growers are being denied this privilege. 

It is unfortunate that the same people who urged the Department to adopt 
the present program, including the exclusion of the three varieties, are now find- 
ing it increasingly difficult to defend the variety exclusion part of the program 
and are almost frantic in their efforts to find some solution to take the heat off 
themselves. It is also unfortunate that some of these same people admit that 
they are proud of the fact that buying companies are refusing to bid on this 
tobacco on the warehouse floor. They even admit that they have, in some in- 
stances, requested the buying companies to take this action. It is also unfor- 
tunate that some of these same people occupy places of responsibility in connec- 
tion with the operation of Flue-Cured Tobacco Stabilization Corp. It is also 
unfortunate that a predominance of individual cases involving violators, inten- 
tional or unintentional, are North Carolina growers—a State giving active support 
and encouragement to the Department of Agriculture to institute the present 
program, including the naming of 3 specific varieties to receive the 50-percent 
support-price treatment. 

The statement made recently at Florence, S. C., by a member of the North 
Carolina State Agricultural Soil Conservation Committee that all cases in North 
Carolina involving the growing of mixed tobacco including Dixie Bright 244 
could rightfully be classed as unintentional does clearly indicate that the North 
Carolina tobacco industry was in reality sacrificing nothing in urging the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to name this variety as one of three to be excluded from the 
90-percent support-price program in 1957. It seems to be generally known that 
ho sensible grower in North Carolina would intentionally plant any 244 in 1957, 
or plant any mixed seed known to contain seed of the 244 variety. 

The identification program presently in operation should be applied only for 
the purpose of support-price determination and not for the purpose of preventing 
the sale of this tobacco in the open market. 

The South Carolina Farm Bureau has consistently opposed the exclusion 
of flue-cured tobacco by variety from normal participation in the support- 
price program, but has consistently supported the adjustment of support price 
by grade of tobacco so as to more adequately reflect market demand. “LL” 
grades from varieties other than the excluded varieties, since such tobaceo ¢ar- 
ries no identification as containing in whole or in part some of the excluded 
varieties, are selling in the open market on merit sometimes at above 90-pereent 
support price—all grades of tobacco identified as containing tobacco coming 
from the excluded varieties are being consistently refused by all company 
buyers in the market place. In our opinion, this is wholly unfair. 

The reduced support price on these “LL’”’ grades admittedly failed in 1956. 
It failed simply because it was not enforced. All grades should sell for what 
they are worth in the market place and receive fair treatment in the support- 
price program as indicated when announced. A support price program of 50- 
percent support price on all undesirable grades could have succeeded in 1957 
if actually enforced. This was the kind of program we supported. 

We maintain that the present program is impossible to operate on a fair and 
equitable basis to all growers. Dissatisfactions and rightful indignation now 
arising from operation of the present program seriously jeopardize the future 
of a sound flue-eured tobacco program. This experience further convinces us 
that the use of variety as a basis for controlling the production of undesirable 
tobacco according to market demand is entirely unsatisfactory. 

The Department of Agriculture should take immediate steps to elimimate the 
use of variety and substitute therefor the use of grade as the basis for determina- 
tion of support price on fiue-cured tobacco for 1958 and thereafter. Again, 
we recommend to the Department strict enforcement of the 1957 program as 
announced. 

We urge members of our South Carolina delegation in Congress to use their 
full influence to obtain strict enforcement of the 1957 program as it was an- 
nounced by the Department, to take immediate steps to determint why buyers 
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are consistently refusing to bid on tobacco identified as being entitled to only 
50-percent support price, and to press for the earliest possible enactment of a 
law to prohibit the use of variety as a means of determining support price 
for 1958 and subsequent years. 


Mr. McMixian. Isthere anybody else? 
STATEMENT OF J. B. BILISOLY, WENDELL, N. C. 


Mr. Binisory. I am representing the Flue-Cured Tobacco Growers 
Association. This was formed by those farmers who is good faith 
deliberately planted the discount varieties of tobacco. Now in listen- 
ing to the testimony here today, it appears to me that if the Agricul- 
ture Department had nothing to do with this drastic penalty that 
is now imposed on the discount varieties, that is, that the buyer is pass- 
ing it by, then it. appears that there is a conspiracy on the part of the 
tobacco corporation which violates Federal and State laws against 
monopolies. 

If in fact they have gotten together and conspired to blacklist, 
boycott, or suppress the price of any commodity, they have violated 
the law. 

Now I do not think anybody would want that to happen. It is true 
what they are doing is hurting these farmers who in good faith planted 
a variety of tobacco that was approved by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. Coorny. They did what they had a right to do. 

Mr. Buutsoty. Right. If this happening, whether it is a conspiracy 
or not, that would take a long, drawn-out court fight to prove, it could 
be remedied simply by the Department now disregarding the striped 
card and permitting the tobacco to be purchased at a free and open 
auction sale. That is all these farmers are asking. r 

Next year they can in due time warn them that drastic action is go- 
ing to take place and let them know what position they will be caught 
in next year and perhaps they will not plant it. However, this year 
they are victims of a condition they could not foresee and were not 
forewarned about. 

A great many told me they would not have planted the tobacco had 
they Toon before that such drastic action would take place. 

Mr. Cooter. In some instances a transfer of acreage might remedy 
the situation as Mr. Williamson pointed out a moment ago. I have 
friends whose farms I know will not grow tobacco except the disease- 
resistant types, and they cannot transfer the acreage even if they ac- 
quire a new farm. It seems to me where it has been established to the 
satisfaction of the local committee that the farm will not grow Hicks 
and these other varieties, that they should permit a transfer of acreage 
to land that will grow it. 

Mr. Brusony. That is one of the remedies that could be invoked 
next year. 

Mr. Coorry. I know a man in my county who had to abandon farm- 
ing. He was unable to grow tobacco 3 years in a row and then with 
139 he made a beautiful crop. 

Mr. McMitxan. This committee will go into all the questions men- 
tioned at today’s hearing at the next meeting, which I hope will be to- 
morrow or the next day. The full committee will meet to see if we can- 
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not get. together with Department officials and do something about it. 
I do not know what it will be. 

Mr. Brrasoty. Thank you, sir. I appreciate the opportunity. 

Mr. Coorry. Mr. Price, have you anything to say ? 

Mr. Price. No, sir. 

Mr. McMitran. Would the Department care to insert in the record 
at this point ? 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. I would like to say this, Mr. Chairman: I appreciate 
the opportunity to come up here and set forth our position. We real- 
ize that this group of gentlemen that has come here today is vitally 
interested in the tobacco program. <A great many of them got these 
seeds and varieties unknowingly and unwittingly. 

I would like to pay tribute to our seed breeders with the exception 
of one, that we found throughout the entire area. They produced their 
seed, certified it, and the farmers have bought those seeds with as- 
surances and have produced the crop accordingly. 

Some of these seed experts that have testified here—Mr. Rogers, Mr. 
Lewis, and others—are some of the outstanding tobacco men that 
we have in the country. We had this basic problem that faced us, and 
with which we were faced on December 4: We sought out the best 
information and the best sources of information that we could get 
from our experiment stations and from our leaders in research, and 
a determination was made that these three varieties were low to lack- 
ing in flavor and aroma. 

In addition, I would like to point this out: It is true that we run the 
chemical tests, but the chemical test primarily is to substantiate the 
variety in the identification work. There is not necessarily a correla- 
tion between flavor, aroma, and nicotine content. 

Now, it has been brought out here that you people are worried about 
the acreage cut. We in the Department are worried about that, and 
we were faced with a situation where as far as we know no export buy- 
ers say that this tobacco comes up to their minimum standards. If 
we produce millions of pounds of this tobacco that is not in demand 
and if we continue to keep the price-support program with 90 percent 
of parity, or any program with 90 percent of parity or any percent of 
parity, we have certainly got to produce the type of tobacco that is in 
demand in the market, and the thing that we have tried to do in this 
program is to certify to the buyers of American tobacco that they are 
buying this high standard of tobacco that is traditional in America 
and we are giving them the same certification that Mr. Coker gives you 
as a farmer on his certified seed. 

It is unfortunate that you have 400 or 500 farmers throughout the 
belt—and it may go to 1,000—that are victims of a man that did not 
properly pack his seed, or in the case of Georgia and Florida, where the 
man sowed some of these varieties and disked it up and sowed other 
seed on top of that and as a result he had mixed plants, and the farmer 
unintentionally planted that tobacco, 

I know that it has been said of me here “Why, you can change it.” 
It is not that easy, gentlemen. Iam just one person in the Department 
of Agriculture. We have a lot of people that make the decisions, and 
we have tried to make those decisions based wpon the. help and assist- 
ance that we can get from our farm groups throughout the territory 
and by the help and cooperation of this committee. It is not a simple 
thing to say we are going to give every farmer a white card. We 
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have 40,000 or more tobacco growers in the South that had diseased 
land that needed to plant disease-resistant varieties and yet when it 
came time to plant their 1957 crop, they listened to the recommendation 
of the Department; they did not plant any one of these discount varie- 
ties and we have got not a thousand, but thousands, of them who are 
just like Mr, Cooley who lost. 1 acre or 2 acres or maybe 30. What is 
going to be the position of those thousands when we come here and 
give.a card that ones these people that willfully planted it or, maybe, 
unintentionally planted it. 

It is not proper. It is very real. Florida is through selling and 
their markets are closed and the farmers of that State did not have the 
opportunity that is being asked here today. 

I am sure that every man in this room is vitally interested in the 
future of this tobacco program and we are in the Department, but there 
are two sides to the thing, and I hate that the thing has come up, and 
T hate that we have got division among the great leaders of our tobacco 
program, But, gentlemen, we assure you from the Department’s 
standpoint we will do anything in the world that we ean to help any 
of you so long as it does not destroy the fundamental of this variety 
program that we are attempting to set up in order to preserve the flue 
cured tobacco program in this country. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Cootry. Let me say one word: I want to pay tribute to the 
honesty and the forthright manner in which these gentlemen have pre- 
sented their views. I concede that you do have a real problem and a 
more complex problem with your mixed varieties that you unwittingly 
mixed, and knowingly mixed, than you do have with the problem like 
Mr. Williamson and Mr. Knott. They knew what they were doing. 
They are not pleading ignorance, they knew exactly what they were 
doing. They knew and read and understood the regulations, but what 
they are complaining about is that you are going beyond your regula- 
tion. If you did just what your regulations say you should do, to 
wit, support at 50 percent and do no more, they would be perfectly 
satisfied, but when you put it out there, and tag it with a yellow tag, 
that is when you deprive them of an opportunity to sell it for even J 
penny above what you put on it. 

Mr. WriurzaMms. No; we do not. It goes on the auction floor just 
like every other basket of tobacco. 

Mr. Coorry. But it has its striped tag on it. 

Mr. Witrtams. That card just denotes that it is 1 of these 3 varieties. 
Tf it is worth 100 percent or 80 percent, then any company is absolutely 
free to go out there and buy it in competition. 

Mr. Cootry. You know they are not going to buy it if you have 
that card on it. 

Mr. WirrzAMs. We do not know it. 

Mr. Cootry. Well, they have not bought it. 

Mr. Brutsoty. May I ask Mr. Williams a question ? 

Mr. Cootry. You may if he will permit you to. 

Mr. Witrr1Ams. Surely. 

Mr. Brutsory. I understand your fear now is that you will have a 
greater surplus of this type tobacco. Now, you have it only at 45 per- 
cent of parity. So, you cannot be hurt. You can get rid of that 
tobacco if you have to take it; can you not? 
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Mr. Wriu1aMs. We could do that, but from an administrative stand- 
poms we have your farm leaders who are for this program, and whe 
ave gone down the line. You have your high percentage that co- 
operates that are insisting that we carry this program out. Ata Farm 
Bureau meeting in one of the States last week they passed a resolu- 
tion or voted against even setting up this 33.3 percent, where you had 
mixed varieties, and setting up a special pool to try to help those unin- 
tential growers up to 33.3 percent. You have your State committees, 
and administrative people that feel if the farmers in 1958 have further 
confidence in this program, then we have got to administer it to the 
best of our ability in 1957. 

Mr. Biuisoty. I appreciate that, but here is what these growers 
cannot understand: This tobacco was not outlawed. 

Mr. Wixu1aMs. No, sir. 

Mr. Bixisoty. They were given a choice, and there was not any- 
thing wrong with choosing to plant 139 this year. 

Mr. Wittams. No, sir. 

Mr. Busory. That is true. So, if that is true, then you cannot say 
that they are against your program. 

Mr. Wuriu1ams. I did not intend to say that. If I did, I am sorry. 

Mr. Bruisoty. They went out and did what they thought they had 
a right to do, and the only penalty they looked forward to is if the 
Stabilization Corporation did buy it, then they could only expect 50 
percent of parity ; that is right, is it not? 

Mr. Wuu1ams. That is true, and I will tell you how we arrived 
at that. 

Mr. Buusory. I am talking about that no one can get hurt this year, 
if you take the striped card off it. 

I have seen companies take it. 

Mr. Cooter. And if you take it, you can sell it. 

Mr. Buiutsoiy. If you do have to take it, it will not cost you but 
half, and you know you can get rid of it. 

Mr. Knorr. If it cannot be unwrapped, is there any law that will 
not permit farmers to consign the tobacco they have under this situa- 
tion to a pool authority and advertise for the highest bid for that pool 
of tobacco, and market it themselves ? 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. Marshall, I will be glad to look into the law on 
that, and advise you. I would be afraid to say offhand. 

Mr. Knorr. We are definitely interested in that problem. 

Mr. Wiis. If you are in town or stay up here, I will be de- 
lighted to look into it and advise you about it. 

Mr. McMuan. We certainly appreciate every one of you coming 
here and spending a long day with us. 

Mr. Cooter. Mr. Knott, I do not see anything to keep you from 
organizing your own co-op, and buying the tobacco on the floor and 
then going into business yourself. If that is what you are talking 
about, I will give you that little free advice without any charge. 

Mr. McMiian. We certainly appreciate every one of you coming 
here and I know some of you people made quite a sacrifice to take 
off today and be with us. I can assure you that the information you 
gave us will not go unnoticed because this committee will give con- 
sideration to all the statements you have made. If it is all right with 
the chairman, I would like to set another meeting, maybe, in North 
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Carolina or South Carolina to further consider this matter and the 
price differential being paid between tied and untied tobacco. 

Mr. Cooter. Let us confer about it with Mr, Abbitt. 

Mr. McMutan. I am particularly interested in this variety prob- 
lem and the different prices paid on tied and untied tobaccos. 

If there is nothing further, we thank you very much. 

The committee will now stand adjourned, to meet again at the call 
of the Chair. 

(Thereupon, at 6:30 p, m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene xt, the call of the Chair.) 
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